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Gives you % more refrigerated food 
storage in the same kitchen floor space! 


If you had this new wonder-refrigerator in your 
kitchen today, you'd be as proud of owning it 
as we are of making it! 

For we honestly consider the 1948 Space 
Makers the greatest refrigerators ever to bear 
that symbol of fine refrigerators—the 
General Electric trade-mark. 

Dependability — 
proved 1,700,000 times over! 


Above all else, G. E. offers you dependable per- 
formance, day-in, day-out, month after month, 
year after year. Reason: the sealed-in refriger- 


ating system, pioneered by General Electric. 
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Notice how the new General Electric 8-cubic-foot Space Maker fits in 
the same floor space as the old-sty le 6-cubic-foot model- yet gives you 


one-third more refrigerated food-storage capacity! 


Important advantages in the Space Maker! 


e Butter Conditioner— keeps butter at right 
spreading temperature. 

@ Big Freezing Compartment— holds 24 packages 
of frozen food, plus 4 ice trays. 


@ Deep Drawers—6 inches deep. Will hold stand- 
ing roasts and more than two-thirds bushel of 


fruits and vegetables under refrigeration. 


e Bottle Storage Space—holds 12 square, quart- 
size milk bottles, also tallest bottles. 


e Sealed-in compressor mechanism— more 
compact, efficient, and economical than ever. 


Let your General Electric retailer show you the 
1948 Space Maker Refrigerators — three 8-cubic- 
foot models and two 10-cubic-foot models. 


General Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 





More than 1,700,000 Refrigerators 
in Service 10 Years or Longer 


5-Year Protection Plan—Included in the price of 
every General Electric Refrigerator is a 5-year 
protection plan. This plan consists of a one-year 
warranty on the complete refrigerator, plus 
additional four-year protection on the sealed-in 
refrigerating system. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Pathfinder 
Graham Patterson. Good citizen- 
ship, like charity, begins at home. 


In the preceding issue of Patu- 
FINDER, | wrote about the tour of the 
Freedom Train and its primary pur- 
pose of helping to promote more active 
citizenship. I said “only by active per- 
sonal participation by all Americans 
in the affairs of our nation can we 
safeguard our freedoms, preserve the 
liberties from which all these advan- 
tages flow, and continue to demon- 
strate to the world that the way of free 
men is the best.” ' 

How good a citizen are you? Do 
you vote regularly? Do you make it 
a point to keep informed on _ the 
various important issues of the times? 
Do you take an active interest in what 
is going on—in the nation, in your 
state, in your own community? 


















* % * 


The welfare of our democratic 
way of life is inseparably linked with 
the interest and enthusiasm which our 
citizens display in their Government. 
Certainly it would seem that the first 
and most important proof of interest 
by a citizen in his Government would 
be his vote. 

Yet, although America is the 
greatest democracy in the world and 
has the best educated electorate, the 
proportion of citizens who take the 
trouble to vote or participate actively 
in civic affairs is lower than in any 
other democratic country. That is not 
only amazing, but disheartening as 
well. If our way of life is worth-while, 
if it is worth fighting for, then certain- 
ly it is worth voting for. Every citizen 
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a Citizen Are You? 





by-Graham Patterson 


should be sufficiently interested to go 
to the polls to register his opinions. 


* 





* 
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Let’s take a look at the record. 
The Census Bureau estimated that as 
of July 1, 1946, there were 92 million 
people qualified to vote in this coun- 
try. In the national election last year, 
only 4% of those qualified to vote took 
the trouble to go to the polls. What 
a deplorable contrast with the recent 
election in Italy, where the tremendous 
popular vote proved the recognition by 
the Italian people of the value of their 
right to vote and, more important, the 
exercise of that right. Even in Eng- 
land, the proportion of those who use 
their voting privilege is usually 50% 
greater than in this country. 


* 





* 
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What is the cause of this apathy 
among our citizens? It has been said 
that the chief reason is a deep-seated 
self-complacency. We Americans have 
been accustomed for so long to the lib- 
erty we enjoy that we take it for 
granted; unlike so many Europeans, 
especially those in countries adjacent 
to Russia or her satellites, we. do not 
live under the constant fear that our 
basic freedoms will be taken from us 
by an aggressor. 

But “the struggle for human free- 
dom is a constant battle. . .. The price 
of liberty must be the eternal vigilance 
of those who enjoy it.” And the use of 
your right to vote is the best way to 
preserve that right. 


* * * 


Another way to preserve the 
freedom that is your inheritance is to 
take an active interest in your local 
community affairs as well as national 
questions. 

Too often, the average citizen is 
unwilling to serve in any public capa- 
city in his local government. 

This apathy can undermine the 
foundation of our representative gov- 
ernment. Recently a speaker, in citing 
the inefficient, wasteful administration 
of many of our cities, placed the blame 
not upon graft, corruption or boss rule 
but upon “lazy citizens and lack of city 
pride.” 

Your own community can be no 
better than its government, and its gov- 
ernment can be as efficient as you and 
your fellow citizens want to make it. 
This calls for a genuine community 
spirit, evidenced by a willingness to 
serve upon committees, with or with- 
out pay, to study and solve local prob- 
lems. Good citizenship, like charity, 
begins at home. 

















PENNZONII 


| MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST 
STAYS TOUGH! 


This fast-flowing, tough. 
Pennsylvania oil gives 
engines instant, lasting 
safety! Get both with 
double-action Pennzoil! 





| At this sign of better dealers, coast to coast 
*Registered Trade Mark Member Penn. Grade Crude Of! Ass'n., Permit No 2 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 





an extra margin of safety 





























lt Takes The Fastest 
Woman Swimmer 
36.2 Seconds To 
Race 50 Meters... 
But In Only 





Bayer Aspirin 
Is Ready To Go 
To Work! 


Bayer Aspirin’s amazing speed 
of disintegration is mighty im- 
portant when you have an ordinary 
headache, neuritic or neuralgic pain. 
For when you're suffering, you want 
really fast relief. And Bayer Aspirin 
gives you the fast relief you want be- 
cause it’s actually ready to go to work 





DRS 
WN 





Glass Of Water Test 
Shows Why 

Bayer Aspirin Brings 
Fast Pain Relief ! 


in two seconds. You can see this—see 
what happens in your stomach when 
you take Bayer Aspirin—by dropping a 
Bayer Aspirin tablet in a glass of water. 

In addition, Bayer Aspirin’s single 
active ingredient is so remarkably effec- 
tive doctors regularly prescribe it for 
pain relief...is so wonderfully gentle 
to the system mothers give it even to 
small children on their doctors’ advice. 

So when you buy—be sure to ask 
for genuine Bayer Aspirin. 


WHEN YOU HAVE AN OROINAKY HEADACHE, TAKE GENUINE 
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BAYER ASPIRIN 


Between 


Ourselves 





When Dizzy Speaks: I was most 
pleased to see your article on Dizzy Dean 
(Radio, July 28), not so much because | 
favor poor English on the radio as an ed- 
ucational hindrance to children, but be- 
cause Dizzy and his grammatical idiosyn- 
crasies can be defended. Uncle Remus 
stories delight young children and I be- 
lieve are considered good reading .. . be- 
cause they tell such a good story. These 
stories, however, violate practically all 
the grammatical rules. . . . Nevertheless, 
if educators feel they serve a purpose, 
then I am sure that what Mr. Dean puts 
out over the air . . . will also fit some- 
where in the-American scheme of living. 

Carl B. Lugbauer, Gardner, Mass. 


Prosperity’s Roots: I wish that ev- 
ery man and woman in this land who can 
think at all could read Wheeler Mce- 
Millen’s editorial “The Biggest News Is 
Good” (Along the American Way, Aug. 
11). As he points out, and as every think- 
ing person knows, agriculture is the 
foundation of our existence and _pros- 
perity. If the farmers of this country, as a 
whole, could at all times be prosperous, 
we would always have a_ prosperous 
country. ... The best thinkers should use 
their brains to the fullest extent to bring 





Basic. Posperity begins with the plow. 


about that result. Gov. Oran M. Roberts, 
of Texas, said many years ago that “civi- 
lization begins and ends with the plow.” 
. .. His remark was and is profoundly 
true. 

I. J. Curtsinger, San Angelo, Tex. 


e ¢ ¢ In these times of confused 
economic thinking, and hazy historical 
recollection, it is most heartening and en- 
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“Hm-m-m...$0 
Mrs. Blandings 
Builds a Dream 
Kitchen...eh?” 


Hm-m-m. After learning the hard way 
how to build a house, I'm glad Mrs. Bland- 
ings took over the job of planning the 





kitchen. Let's see how she made out... 





2. Mr. Blandings: Well, tell me where your metallic 
“Friend” is in this contraption? 


Mrs. Blandings: That’s not a contraption, Stupid... that’s 
a clothes washer. It will keep your precious shirts so 
white they'll make you look like you've been under a 
sun lamp! And never a rust stain. 

Mr. B: But where does our “Friend” come in? 


Mrs. B: The Nickel is in the basement ... in the Monel 
water heater tank. Monel is rust-proof, you know... 
keeps the water so clean and free of rust you can drink it. 


Mr.B: Well, let’s drink a glass to your invisible crony! 
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Cary Grant and Myrna Loy as Mr. and Mrs. Blandings in R.K.O.’s 


Mr. Blandings 
ey a 


/. Mr. Blandings: Hello, Dear, what are 
you dreaming up for dinner in this bright 
little workshop? 


Mrs. Blandings: See for yourself, Nosey. But 
the best part of the dream is the way my 
“Unseen Friend” \ends a hand. 


Mr.B: Your “Unseen Friend?” Who do 
you mean... anybody J know? 


3 @ Mr. Blandings: 


a spare bathtub? 


Mrs. Blandings: Silly!...that’s the electric 
dishwasher...and will you be glad next 
time I want you to dry the dishes! 
Because, after they’re washed clean with 
really hot water, they dry themselves... 
while you read your paper. 


What's this, Dear... 


Mr.B: And I suppose our “Unseen Friend” 
Nickel is ready to leap into action at the 
drop of a plate. But, tell me, why do they 
call it Your Unseen Friend”? 


Mrs.B: Because it lends a friendly hand 
in so many things we use every day. 


EMBLEM , OF SERVICE 


Builds His Dream House —a Selznick release 
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Mrs.B: Of course it is. Our “Unseen 
Friend” is Nickel —the wonderful metal 
that’s in these shining Stainless Steel pots 
and pans ... and in the Inconel cooking 
surfaces of the electric range. 


Mr.B: Well, “live and learn,” I always say 
... Will wonders never cease? 


Mrs.B: Not with our “Friend” around. 





INCO: That’s right, Mr. Blandings, over a 
hundred things right bere in your own 
kitchen! But the nickel is usually com- 
bined with other metals, so you very sel- 
dom really see it... 


Mr. and Mrs. B. together: And that’s why 
Nickel is called “Your Unseen Friend”! 


Write for your free copy of the interest- 
ing booklet, “Metal Headaches I'll Never 
Have Again.” Address Dept. 196X. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 6, N.Y. 


Nickel 


FRAOE mate 


© 1948, T.1.N. Co, 


.-» Your Unseen Friend 
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Sieg 


PATENTED 


TU 


TWICE THE HEAT 


WITH 


LESS OIL 


IN YOUR HOME 


elathiohit la tohaiel hel hitl: 
COLD FLOOR PROBLEM 


See YourFurniture, Hardware or Appliance Dealer 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY TO 
SIEGLER'S, Dept. P9 
BOX 111, CENTRALIA, ILL. 


For FREE Information and the nome of your 
Siegler dealer. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
city 


TRADE NOW AND SEE 


HOW SIEGLER 


SAVES AS IT PAYS FOR ITSELF 









Guaranteed by MARLIN—Fine Guns Since 1870 





OOD BLADES 


PRICED? 
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Ui T cor is an ever-increasing demand for 


» San Jose, California or Anderson, indiana 
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_ TAKS (OHRISTMAS CARDS 


Christ-honoring Christmas cards. You 

can make good profits taking orders 
for America's leading religious assort- 
ment. The ‘‘Sunshine Line’ is famous for 
its warm meaningtul sentiments and 
choice Scripture texts. 21 DeLuxe cards 
for $1.00 and many other fast-selling as- 
sortments. Write for literature on how 
to make money fast and easy with the 
**Sunshine Line."* 

TRIUMPHANT ART PUBLISHERS, C8 


+ + + + + 
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World Councils: I was disap- 
| pointed upon reading “The World Coun- 
| cil” (Religion, Aug. 11) to find no 
| mention made of the International | 
Council of Christian Churches, which | 





edifices nor high-sounding liturgies. 








couraging to read a top editorial such as 
| this | . a truly commendable sketch 
revealing grass roots savvy, showing the 


source of living for all of us... . 


Charles W. Garrett, Santa Rosa, Cal. 


Threat to Education: The Federal 
aid bill (Education, Aug. 
11) ... presents the worst menace to the 
freedom of education in the U.S. we have 
ever faced. In the July 1938 issue of the 
Friends of the Public Schools Bulletin 
appeared this able editorial by Maj. Gen. 


to education 


| Amos A. Fries: 


“We all know that complete power 
over education and complete regimenta- 


| tion can only take place when the Federal 


Government raises and spends the money 
for education. You can’t capture the pub- 
lic school system if it is in 49 different 
groups and numberless thousands of sub- 
divisions functioning separately. . 

David Stancliff, MW amic, Ore. 


The‘ Third Party: The flippant. 
despicably petty, un-American article 
“Gideons Born” (Nation, July 28) is... 
disgusting and insulting to the intelli- 
gence of thinking Americans. . . 


Ruth M. Bell, Logan, Utah. 


¢ « « Thanks for the concise picture 
and evaluation of the position Henry Wal- 
lace’s third party now holds in the line- 
up for November... . 
Edward Andrews, Boston. 


Cut the Comics: The stand of the 
Maricopa County ( Ariz.) Druggists Asso- 


| ciation, as mentioned in “Unfunny Trash” 


(Education, Aug. 11), is to be commend- 
ed... . Of course, if druggists refuse to 
sell [comic books] there are plenty of 
places that will, places undesirable for 
young children to congregate. It is un- 
fortunate that we have Americans whose 
desire of gain is greater than their re- 
gard for the welfare of humanity. 


F. F. Patrick, Mercer, Wis. 


also met in Amsterdam, Aug. 12-19. Al- | 


though a minority group of Protestant 
Fundamental churches, the people are 
informed 
your what the World Council 
does will be mostly the voice of pulpits 
and not of the people... . 

P Owen Humphreys, Endicott, V.Y. 


column, 


e ¢ e It is our belief that the laity 


are discouraged with so much organiza- | 


.. The early church 
denominations, 


tion and machinery . . 
had neither sumptuous 
Yet 
it had power. Let us get back to simple 
things. 

Lucy H. Hammond, Oakland, Cal. 


Hand in Hand: In your review of 


“The Heart of the Matter” (Books, July | 


28) [in describing Major Scobie] you 


whereas, as you state in | 





Your Shoes 
are Showing! 


SUMMER or WINTER, there's : 
Shinola product for every type an 

color shoe. Shinola White i wee 
shoes—Shinola Paste, Liquid, or 
Cream in Black, Brown, Ox Blood, 
and Tan for your colored shoes. 
They're easy to apply and — 
ical to buy. You'll find it pays to 


KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 


WITHOUT NEEDLE and THREAD 
NEW PLASTIC TAPE! Mends without sewing, as 
youtron! a ap i yf mends holes, tears, snags, 
worn spots in shirts, jouses, coats, dresses, trou- 
£7, sets, underwear, hosiery, bedsheets, tow- 
P els, tablecloths, etc. Mends aresmooth and 
neat. No lumps. Will not come off; stands wash- 
ing, dry-cleaning. Save many hours of tedious 
- mending & darning. Save money! ma cae: er 

Sampl 
SAMPLES forAGENTS freesicises 
all whosend nameatonce. A penny porta! 
willdo. Send nomoney, just your name. 


KRISTEE CO., 878 Bar St., Akron, Ohio 








NEW 
CAKE PANS 


Heart-shaped for 2-layer Sweetheart Cake. 

Perfect for birthday, anniversary and special 
occasion parties! 9 by 1% inches. 

Set of 2 Aluminum Pans Only $1 Postpaid 

Dept. P-9 





state “within him rages unceasing war ' BLUE RIBBON BAKEWARE. Lemont, iil. 


PATHFINDER 











between his irrepressible sympathy and 
feeling of responsibility for other people’s 
troubles and his rigid, devout Catholi- 
cism.” 

Why a “war”? Can’t Catholics, even 
rigid, devout ones, have irrepressible sym- 
pathy and feelings . . . for other people’s 
troubles? As often as not, I think you'll 
find they go together. 


L. J. Holmes, Bloomfield, N.J. 


Water Walking: Re “Treading the 
Thames” (World, July 28), you appear to 
consider treading water a Yoga stunt. It 
is in fact a good old American Indian 
stunt, taught to me in Michigan by a Men- 
ominee Indian over 20 years ago. Al- 
though I never completely mastered it, 
my mentor could shoot a rifle, a pistol or 
even a bow with decent accuracy, while 
keeping most of his ribs in sight above 
water, There was no mystery to it at all 
—just the despised “frog kick,” which 
most civilized swimmers abandoned in 
favor of the “thresh kick” years ago. 

Here’s how: Keep lungs full of air, 
breathe just to the top of the lungs in 
short gasps, only never completely ex- 
hale or you'll get a snoot full. Use the 
frog kick straight down at first, then 
by angling your feet and stroke you'll be 
able to propel yourself forward. It’s just 
as easy as falling off a log. ... 

John N. Laurie, Peoria, Il. 


* ¢ « the accomplishment of Joe 
Simms of walking across the Thames 
should be quite simple compared to Patu- 
FINDER’S feat of getting the Thames to 
flow past the Southampton docks. 

H. M. Patterson, Mediapolis, Iowa. 

{Reader Patterson is right; Patu- 
FINDER’S story confused Thames-treader 
Joe Simms’ place of employment—the South- 
ampton docks—with the site he chose to 
practice his hobby. Meanwhile, walking in 
the Thames is gaining popularity. Top-hatted 
Fearnley Wheatcroft, 52, hands tied behind 
his back (see picture), last month covered 
six moist miles in 244 hours.—Eb.] 


* 


European 


No. 2. Another walker treads the Thames. 
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YOU LIKE SOME THINGS... 


(BUT THEY’RE NOT 
GOOD FOR YOU!) 


SOME THINGS ARE G000 FOR Yow... 
7 (BUT YOU DON’T 
LIKE ’EM!) 

IS 


607 POSTS FO; 








ARE 6000 FOR YOU... 


(And you'll like ’em, too!) 


@ Such a bright way to start 
the day! Treat yourself to a big 
bowlful of crisp, golden-toasted 
Post’s 40% Bran Flakes! They 
taste so good . . . and they’re so 
good for you! Because a regular 
one-ounce serving provides just 
the right amount of bran to help 
prevent irregularity due to lack 


of bulk in the diet. It’s a delight- 
ful daily ‘‘ounce of prevention’’! 
Start bright with the right 
breakfast (a breakfast with 
cereal, say nutrition experts). 
And don’t miss the extra en- 
joyment of America’s favorite 
“*keep-fit’’? cereal — delicious 
Post’s 40% Bran Flakes! 











*“I know that dental plates 
that feel hot and sticky are 
a warning sign ...sol soak 
my plate in Polident to 
avoid Denture Breath.” 


Mrs. C. W. A., Dayton, Ohio 





When plates taste bad—feel hot and 
heavy in your mouth, watch out for 
Denture Breath. False teeth need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser—Polident. For a smile that 
sparkles... for a mouth that feels 
cool, clean and fresh... for freedom 
from worry about Denture Breath 
... soak your plates in Polident 
every day. Costs only about a 
cent a day to use. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 





Taunt O8 fg Strung oF 


"Guaranteed by ™ 
Good Housekeeping 
on * 


45 avvearisto WES 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER | 





Quotes 


One generation after an atomic 
bomb falls on a typical American city, 
1,500 male children will sicken and die 
for every 10,000 population.—Dr. Albert 
Bellamy, dean of life sciences, University 
of California. 


I now think the bomb was a bless- 
ing in disguise. But it took me a long time 
to realize it. The atomic bomb was the 
blow that destroyed our will to continue 
fighting. —Fukutaro Okitsuki, Hiroshima 
restaurant owner. 





Russia is robbing Czechoslovakia 
uranium mines in a desperate eflort to 
develop an atomic bomb. This is being 
done with wanton disregard for the lives 
of the slave laborers being used in the 
mines.—Rep. Karl Stefan (R.-Neb.). 


The men who surrendered with me 
did not fail for the lack of loyalty or 





Acme 


Gen. Wainwright. No lack of loyalty. 


patriotism or courage. We surrendered 
because of lack of guns, ammunition, 
ships, planes and food.—Gen. Jonathan 
Wainwright. 


We devoutly wish that we could 
stand guileless and with Christian spirit 
and contemplate the good years before 
us.—Secretary of the Army Kenneth 
Royall. 


Everyone in a small town knows the 
news. They read the local paper solely 
to see if the editor gets it printed cor- 
rectly—Eugene Baker, editor, Gorman 
(Texas) Progress. 


I once tutored a Yale Sheffield 
junior who admitted he had never read 
but one book beyond those required. 
When I asked him what book it was, he 












Florist In Pennsylvania Purchases 
New Compressor, Cooling Unit 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


G. A. Lehman, owner of the Lehman 
Flower Shop in Tarentum, Pa., believes 
experience is a good guide in buying re- 
frigeration. ““We've been using Frigidaire 
equipment for 20 years with very satis- 
factory results. And our Frigidaire dealer 
gives us prompt, reliable service. That's 
why I again chose Frigidaire when we 
needed a new compressor and cooling 
unit. Moreover, when I need a new re- 
frigerator, it will be another Frigidaire,” 
says Mr. Lehman. 

Black & Co., New Kensington, Pa., 


handled the installation. 


For refrigeration or air 
conditioning equipment, 
call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Find name 
in Classified Phone 
Directory ° 





You're twice as sure with two great names— 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 





CHURCHES, WOMEN'S CLUBS, SOCIETIES, Etc. 
t’s easy! EARN 


100 CISt 


Tables Wag 












Your members 
simply sell, to local 
merchants who 
are glad to co- 
Operate,advertis- 
ing space on the 
top of the tables. 
You keep $100 of 
the money you 
collect. | send you 
the 24 tables. No 
risk—nothing to 
pcy—not even 
shipping charges! 


Write 


F.W. MATHERS 


Dept. PF 
MT. EPHRAIM, WN. J. 
















vertising 
Card Tables 

















TROUBLE LAMP 


® All high-quality rubber. 

@ Made for heavy duty. 

@25 feet Underwriters’ ap- 
proved rubber cord. 

e@ Sturdy rust-resisting cad- 
mium plated metal re- 
flector guard will take bulb 

F up to 100 watts. 

@ Use with A.C. or D.C. cur- 
rent. 

@ Note switch and extra con- 
nection socket. 





© Oeaolans tor only $ 00 
SURPLUS pont 


SELLERS CORP. 
Dept. L 


624 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


aid 
U.S.A, 
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said he could not remember its name or 
its author but explained “it was a red 
book.”—Charles Upson Clark, North 
Hatley, Quebec. 


Warmongering over the radio has 
become the great American vice. An evil 
spirit has taken possession of the col- 
umnists and broadcasiers. Why must they 
keep picking up some incident or phrase, 
giving it an exaggerated significance that 
is a distortion of the facts?—Rev. Albert 
Joseph McCartney, pastor emeritus, 
National Presbyterian Church, Washing- 


ton, D.C. 


Pressure groups have worked on 
the movie people so hard that they are 
afraid to make a picture that will keep 16 
people away from the box office. The 
result is they keep everybody away.— 
Elmer Rice, playwright and novelist. 


I never answer political questions. 
I have followed that policy unswervingly 
ever since my husband first entered po- 
litical life—Mrs. Thomas E. Dewey. 
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During the three years that have 
elapsed since VJ-Day, the American pub- 
lic has gone into debt more rapidly than 
in any other period in its history.—R. M. 
Evans, member of the Federal Reserve 
board of governors, 


My fellow-candidate for President, 
Henry Wallace, has—perhaps unwittingly 
—become a tool of the Communists in the 
U. S.—Dr. Claude A. Watson, Prohibition 
Party candidate for President. 


The Anglo-American theory of 
atomic warfare is as outmoded as the Nazi 
“blitzkrieg” theory. Under the debris 
of the German Fascist war machine was 
buried the theory of the blitzkrieg, as 
well as the theory of wars with small 
armies.—Maj. Gen. A. A. Zubkov, Red 


Army. 
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SAYS FRESHER lager wr 


HUMIDOR TOP! 











AITS SMUG... 
Nike weather striping 
Tobacco sts WeESh 
ond tavertil lo the 
bottom of the tir. 








@ Prince Albert’s new HUMIDOR TOP keeps 

that rich-tasting, mild, crimp cut tobacco flavor- 
fresh right down to the last pipeful! 

Try P.A. in the HUMIDOR TOP pocket 

mR tin. Whether you smoke this choice tobacco in 

AIR eee LOCKS IN a pipe, or roll your own cigarettes — you'll find 


P. A. easy on the tongue. It’s specially treated to 


THE FRESHNESS : insure against tongue bite! You'll see why it’s 
— ell 


America’s largest-selling smoking tobacco! 






TUNE IN 
Saturday Nights 
N.B.C. 
Prince Albert's 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C, 





Onc: you've heard the amazing Zenith 
twin triumphs in tone . . . once you've ex- 
perienced this thrill that no other radio can 
give you... you will have the sure evidence 
of your own senses to tell you why Zenith 
is not and cannot be successfully imitated. 

The exclusive Cobra Tone Arm (so good 
that hundreds of AM and FM radio stations 
use it to broadcast records)—the one and 
only genuine Zenith-Armstrong FM—these 
twin triumphs, and all the other exclusive 


advantages Zenith gives you, are products 


New Zenith “Georgian,” shown closed 
above, open at right. Console 
combination with Cobra Tone Arm; 
Silent-Speed INTERMIX Record 
Changer—handles 10 inch records, 

12 inch, or both sizes sntermixed;, FM 
on both bands; Standard Broadcast; 
Radiorgan Tone Control; Wavemagnet. 


$239.50* 


Other Zenith models from $19.95 to $675* 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION -e 
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Be prepared for a Sensation... 


Listen Now to Zenith’s Amazing Twin Triumphs in Tone 
..ONLY AT YOUR ZENITH DEALER'S 


of Zenith’s unique experience and position 
in radionics exclusively. There is no substi- 
tute for the more than 30 years of “know- 
how’ that go into every Zenith, from the 
largest console combination to the most 
compact portable or table model. 

No wonder Zenith challenges compari- 
son! Accept your Zenith dealer's invitation 
to come in for a thrilling demonstration. Let 
your own eyes and ears tell you why no other 
radio — at any price—can give you what 


Zenith gives you. 





EN! TH 
Co~RADIO 


30 Years of “Know-How” In Radionics Exclusively 
Also Makers of America’s Finest Hearing Aids 


COPR. 1948, ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 


CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 





The Famous Cobra Tone Arm 


New way to play records! Invented and 
perfected by Zenith . . . reveals tone beauty 
never heard before, keeps records sounding like 
new for over 2,000 plays by actual test! 


Genuine Zenith-Armstron g FM 


With FM aerial built-in—just plug in and play! ‘ 
Gives glorious new radio fidelity—static-free— 

with quality and sharp tuning not possible 

with imitation FM sets. 


PLUS—Radiorgan Tone Control—makes you 
master of 64 different tone blendings and 
shadings; Wavemagnet— up to eleven times 
more effective than a 50-foot outside aerial; 
DialSpeaker—in portables and table models, 
combines dial and speaker into one unit, 
permits larger speaker than in any other sets 
of same size; Consoltone—exclusive Zenith 
circuit that gives table size radios the big, 

rich tone usually found only in large consoles. 


* West Coast prices slightly higher. 
All prices subiect to change without notice. 
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The Cover. The students in 
this model elementary school in San 
Carlos, Cal., enjoy all the best mod- 
ern facilities for a good education. 
But California has many of the best 
schools in the nation. Some other 
states do not fare so well. How do 
all 48 rank educationally? The story 
of PATHFINDER’S own 1948 survey is 
told in How Good Are Our Schools? 


starting on page 24. 


Next Issue. Is the world run- 
ning short on its food supply? Will 
starvation be facing millions? What 
are the chances of peace in a food- 
hungry world? Associate Editor 
Hugh Russell Fraser tells what we 
can expect in the coming decade in 
Can the World Feed Itself? Sept. 
22 PATHFINDER. 


, . ” 


Reversal. Most large cities si- 
phon all the business they can from 
surrounding towns and don’t care 
a hang about how the merchants 
fare inside those towns. 

But this month, manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers of Minne- 
apolis are making history: They are 
starting a long-range plan for bet- 
ter Main Street merchandising in a 
score of smaller communities. 

Associate Editor Donald _ S. 
Stroetzel tells how and why in this 
issue’s Business department starting 
on page 29, 
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FUEL OIL 
lasts longer 


since we got our new 


QUAKE 






a ' 
AY? 


“Last year’s oil shortage taught me 
seme ”, says Grandma Binney. “I 
ound out that natural draft heaters 
waste lots of precious oil up the chim- 
ney. I found out, too, that the 
QUAKER people have an amazin’ 
new heater that has a gadget called 
QUAKERTROL. QUAKERTROL 
stops smoky, sooty oil-wasting fires. 
Automatically it sends just the right 
amount of air to the burner to burn 
ALL the oil. And it works in all kinds 
of weather ... in any climate... 
with any chimney! That’s why I re- 
placed my old heater with QUAKER 
3210. And am I glad! Lands Sakes, 
this new QUAKER 3210 saves me so 
much oil that our tank seems to last 
almost twice as long. 


GET THE FACTS! It costs nothing to 
get the facts about more economical 
heat with a QUAKER. Send for new 
20 page booklet that tells you how to 
get more heat out of less oil and 
save work. 
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Quaker Manufacturing Company PF9.2481 
223 W. Erie Street 


Chicago 10, Illinois 


Without charge or obligation send me your 
booklet about more economical, more com- 
fortable oil heat. 
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f\. Under The Dome 


HARRY TRUMAN IS ON THE BRINK OF ONE OF HIS GRAVEST POLITICAL FUMBLES. He has 


~ Ordered top-level Veterans Administration officials to withhold noti- 
fications of some $1.5 billion in G.I. veterans insurance dividends 
until just before the November elections. Republicans, wise to this 
political maneuver, will leave no stone unturned to show up the move 
as a device to win the votes of all veterans who ever held a policy. 








DEMOCRATIC PARTY BIGWIGS HAVE DROPPED the idea of using Defense Secretary 


James Forrestal as a Truman vote-getter. The reason: Delicate foreign 


Situations make it imperative to keep national defense on a non- 
political basis. 


PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE THOMAS E. DEWEY has privately expressed his thanks and 





approval to GOP Congressional spy—-hunters. So pleased are top Repub- 
lican policy-makers, that a high-level decision has been made to push 
the search for subversives harder than ever before. 


HIGH STATE DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS last week privately stated that the Moscow 


negotiations over the Berlin question will net absolutely nothing. 


This conviction, plus the impending failure of the Berlin air lift, 
now leaves the U.S. only one face-saving course: throw the whole 


question into the United Nations, which can, if it deems the Berlin 
controversy "a menace to peace," order the withdrawal of ALL occupying 
forces from the German capital. 


the plan now is to submit the Berlin question to the General ioeuamay 


meeting this month in Paris. 


YUGOSLAVIA'S MARSHAL TITO is getting ready to do business with the U.S. and 








Western European nations on a grand scale. First big purchase will be 


oil, which will be sold first to Trieste or Italy; then resold to 
Yugoslavia. To implement buying programs, Tito (who is desperate for 
supplies) has already deposited $20 million in gold in Swiss banks. 








CHARLES A. LINDBERGH IS GOING BACK TO WORK for the Army. He will serve as a 


- 


WHEN THE 


AN ACUTE 





dollar-—a-year consultant on experiments with high altitude, heavy 


bombers. 


week's convention it won't be because of lack of effort. Ailing Phil 
Murray, present chief of the 7.5 million-—man union, would like 
Reuther as his successor if one controversial issue is resolved: con- 


tinued independence of CIO from the AFL, a long-time Murray pet 


project. 
CIO WILL SOON assign its corps of top-flight union organizers to the job 





of unionizing farm labor. An all-out effort will be made to bolster 
CIO ranks before October's big campaigns get too far along. 


PRINTERS' LABOR FIGHT IS FINALLY SETTLED, Robert A. Denham will resign 








as general counsel for the National Labor Relations Board. I1l health 
has been given as-his reason for quitting. 

SHORTAGE OF GRAIN STORAGE SPACE may soon force a break in high grain 
prices, despite the Government support program. Farmers, holding more 
than a billion bushels of corn, cannot collect Government loans until 
their grains are warehoused; so they may unload their surpluses at 
prices ranging from 15¢ to 25¢ less than the Government support price 
of $1.45 a bushel. 











THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION has not abandoned its struggle to kill 


give-away radio shows. Minus Congressional authority to outlaw prize-— 
giving quiz shows, the FCC now plans to write new rules making radio 
stations (control over which is almost unlimited) guilty of malcon- 
duct-—-—lottery-running—-if they broadcast give-away shows. 


THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD WILL PROBABLY SETTLE the long standing dispute over 














airline rates next week. The peace-making ruling: an across—the—board 
increase of 10%, plus a 6¢-a-mile surcharge on luxury DC-6 and Con- 
stellation flights. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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Who’s A Liar? 


Chambers and Hiss, face to face, 
still disagree; further action is 
up to Justice Department 


Chairman J. Parnell Thomas and 
his fellow members of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee were 
about fed up. 

Four weeks of sensation and frustra- 
tion in the Communist spy ring hearings 
had left them in a temper which bristled 
through every page of their interim report 


former Communist courier and now .a 
Time magazine editor. 

“The confrontation of the two men 
and the attendant testimony .. .” the 
report said, “definitely shifted the bur- 
den of proof from Chambers to Hiss, in 
the opinion of this committee.” 

When he first responded to Cham- 
bers’ charges that he was a dues-paying 
Communist from 1934 to 1937, 43-year- 
old Hiss seemed self-possessed, jaunty 
and almost amused. Once secretary-gen- 
eral of the United Nations charter con- 
ference at San Francisco and, since Feb- 


“a self-confessed liar, spy and traitor,” 
Hiss implied that the Time editor was 
mentally unbalanced. 

Following him on the stand, Cham- 
bers at times close to tears, slowly re- 
peated his charges point by point. Later, 
on a radio program, he waived immunity 
from suit to repeat his statement that Hiss 
“was a Communist and may be now.” 

Farm Deal. There the matter would 
have rested had it not been for the enter- 
prising Baltimore News-Post. Querying 
Baltimore real estate men, the paper dis- 
covered that both Hiss and Chambers had 
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Conflict. Chambers and Hiss hurled “Liar!” as Stripling and H ouse committee members sought the truth. (SEE: Who's a Liar?) 


on Hearings Regarding Communist Es- 
pionage in The United States Government. 

The report strongly defended the 
committee’s right to receive secret Gov- 
ernment loyalty files, to make them pub- 
lic, and to permit witnesses to freely 
charge anyone they want with being a 
Communist. 

It also attacked the President and 
Attorney General Clark for “obstructive” 
tactics toward the inquiry. And it de- 
manded ‘that Clark reconvene the blue 
ribbon New York grand jury—which 
spent 18 months following the spy trail 
first disclosed by reformed Communist 
Elizabeth T. Bentley, and then recessed 
without an indictment. The failure of the 
grand jury to act, the committee said, pre- 
Cipitated its own public hearings. 

Choice. The committee left no doubt 
which side it favored in the free-for-all 
“You’re a liar” contest between Alger 
Hiss, former top-ranking State Depart- 
ment official, and Whittaker Chambers, 
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ruary 1947, $20,000-a-year president of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, he acted as if Chambers’ statement 
were a complete fabrication. He denied 
ever having been a Communist, said he 
could not identify Chambers from a pho- 
tograph. 

Ford Deal. Promptly the committee 
cried perjury by somebody, proposed that 
the two men submit to lie detector tests. 
Hiss refused (see Science). The commit- 
tee then brought the two men face to face 
and Hiss finally said he remembered his 
accuser as “George Crosley,” a free-lance 


magazine writer, but not as “Carl” 
(Chambers’ party code name) nor as 


Chambers. Hiss said he had sublet his 
Washington apartment to Crosley in 1935, 
included a 1929 Ford in the deal, loaned 
him small sums which were never repaid. 

Finally the committee and _ chief 
counsel Robert Stripling questioned both 
in a public meeting. This time Hiss took 
the offensive. Denouncing Chambers as 


shown great interest in 1935 and 1936 in 
an abandoned farm near Westminster, 
Md. Chambers told the committee he had 
visited the farm with Hiss in 1936, when 
he was living in Baltimore under his own 
name. Records disclosed that he and Hiss 
approached realtors about it; that Hiss 
started to buy it, changed his mind, and 
that Chambers bought it later that year. 

Whatever the final judgment on the 
Hiss-Chambers dispute (the record was 
sent to the Justice Department), the com- 
mittee had proved that something pecu- 
liar had been going on in high Govern- 
ment circles. It had succeeded in con- 
vincing most Americans it was a good 
idea to get it out into the open. 

It had staked out the issue of Red 
infiltration of Government as the GOP 
No. 1 campaign argument. And it had put 
the Administration on the spot to a de- 
gree where President Truman’s petulant 
remark that the hearings were “just a 
red herring” was no longer adequate. In 
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Before the storm. Truman sailed, Dewey played golf as aides gathered ammunition for a hot campaign. (SEE: Truman) 


another phase, a subcommittee recom- 
mended contempt charges for mysterious 
“J. V. Peters,” who refused to answer 
Chambers’ accusation that he was head 
man in the U.S. Communist underground. 

Home to Rest. Linked in the public 
mind with the Washington spy case, 
though in reality unconnected, were the 
events at the Russian consulate in New 
York. 

As the committee went into tempo- 
rary recess until Sept. 7 the consular case 
finally boiled over. 

U.S.-Russian dispute over custody of 
two freedom-seeking teachers, Mrs. Ok- 
sana Kasenkina and Mikhail Samarine, 
came to an explosive climax when the 
U.S. summarily ousted consul general 
Jacob Lomakin for using foreign police 
powers within the U.S. (see World). 

From a hospital bed in New York, 
Mrs. Kasenkina squelched Soviet propa- 
ganda attempts to explain her leap from 
the consulate window. 

“IT jumped to escape,” she told re- 
porters, “not to kill myself... I do not 
agree with the. policies of Joseph Stalin.” 
Both she and Samarine were under U.S. 
protection, would soon seek U.S. citizen- 
ship. 

From his darkened consulate Loma- 
kin started for home. Grinning broadly, 
he said he was going home “for a rest.” 

To make sure he would get it, a So- 
viet “bodyguard” put him on the boat. 


Pole Control 


Claims to the South Pole’s four mil- 
lion square miles of ice and islands have 
been staked by Argentina, Australia, 
Chile, France, New Zealand, Norway and 
Great Britain. Last week, tired of con- 
tinuing squabbles over who owns what 
part, the U.S. (which has never entered 
any formal claim, but reserves the right 
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to do so) proposed an international body 
to control the entire Antarctic region. 

A day later Hugh Auchincloss Brown, 
69-year-old New York engineer, came up 
with a more startling suggestion. The 
South Polar ice cap is getting so heavy, 
he believes, that it will soon tip the world 
over and submerge the present continents. 
He urged establishment of a $10 million 
“global stabilization fund” to study the 
wisdom of blasting ice from Antarctica 
with atomic bombs. 


Progress Note 


Burton, Ohio (pop. 900), licked its 
parking problem last week. To accommo- 
date crowds of Amish farmers who drive 
to town each Saturday, it installed hitch- 
ing rails. 


Labor for Truman 


Jubilantly Harry Truman’s strate- 
gists hailed the news: Labor leaders were 
swinging into line. 

Reluctantly but openly, top men of 
the AFL and CIO were preparing to help 
the man they had tried to ruin politically 
six weeks earlier. The AFL formed a spe- 
cial committee (of the presidents of its 
international unions) to work for Truman 
and Barkley. The CIO showed every sign 
of endorsing the ticket. A few AFL 
leaders were holding out for Dewey, a few 
CIO bosses were backing Wallace, but for 
whatever it was worth the Democratic 
candidate had the support of most of the 
men who run labor. As an added en- 
couragement, the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, composed of former New 
Dealers, decided to back the President. 

Sweet Music. The events brought a 
surge of hope to Democratic headquar- 
ters, as its candidate returned, rested and 
tanned, from a 9-day yacht cruise. A terse 


“No comment” came from the Dewey 
camp. With Franklin Roosevelt at the 
head of the ticket, labor’s leaders had 
been able to deliver the votes of the rank 
and file. Whether they could do as much 
for Harry Truman remained to be seen. 
They might have more enthusiasm for an- 
other crusade urged by both big organiza- 
tions: defeat of every Congressman who 
voted for the Taft-Hartley labor law. 

This law—and the record of the 80th 
Congress—would furnish the President 
with his principal talking points when he 
opens his campaign in a Labor Day 
speech in Detroit’s Cadillac Square. Then 
would come a stump tour taking him into 
all sections of the country, including the 
rebellious South. (From Europe, Jim 
Farley made a prediction the President 
wanted to hear: By November the states 
rights rebellion will have collapsed). 

At every stop Truman would ham- 
mer home his charges against Congress 
and make political hay out of inflation. 
He knew his most potent argument—high 
prices—was working for him every time a 
voter stepped up to a sales counter. 

The Rural Life. As though his cam- 
paign slogan were “Keep Calm with 
Tom,” the Republican candidate sat 
quietly at his Pawling, N.Y., farm this 
week. Dewey conferred with his running 
mate, California’s Gov. Earl Warren, saw 
other top strategists, but took no strenu- 
ous campaign exercises. Not till mid- 
September, aides said, does he expect to 
hit the road for an all-out campaign. For 
approximately six weeks he plans to 
stump the country thoroughly, outline his 
proposed “house cleaning” in Washing- 
ton, divorce himself and his party as far 
as possible from blame for soaring prices. 

In his one political gesture of the 
week, Dewey urged that Italy be _per- 
mitted to control her former colonies un- 
der U.N. supervision 





a suggestion which 
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brought from the President the tart com- 
ment that the matter couldn’t be settled 
by politics, and from Premier Alcide de 
Gasperi the assurance that Italy wants no 
more “adventures in Africa.” 

“If There Are Any .. .” Fright- 
ened by the threatened loss of his one 
outstanding supporter from the old New 
Deal days, Henry Wallace hastily made 
his first disavowal of American Commu- 
nists last week. 

Worried. Rexford Guy Tugwell, 
who described himself as “an uneasy 
member” of Wallace’s party, finally spoke 
out. If “the wrong people get control,” 
Tugwell told a reporter, “old-fashioned 
Progressives” like himself might have to 
go elsewhere. Five days later in Louis- 
ville, Wallace replied in a careful state- 
ment which nonetheless marked his most 
forceful anti-Communist stand to date. 

“Tf there are any Communists that do 
believe in the violent overthrow of the 
U.S. government,” he said, “I do not want 
their support. If any group puts their 
allegiance to some foreign capital first— 
whether it is Moscow-or any other place 
—TI would not want their support.” 

A Gallup Poll last week showed Wal- 
lace a significant factor in one state at 
least. In New York, Progressives hold 
14% of the total vote—enough, right now 
anyway, to tip the state’s 98 electoral 
votes toward the GOP. Endorsement by 
the American Labor Party added some 
further strength to the Wallace ticket in 
New York. Hotheaded rioters at North 
Carolina rallies egged Wallace, showed 
he had little Southern support, but 
handed him a martyr’s role and embar- 
rassed responsible people. 


Vivien’s Eviction 

Vivien Kellems, Connecticut’s ardent 
feminist and vigorously independent in- 
dustrialist, last week lost her latest brush 
with a law she didn’t like. 

Bitterly she announced that in com- 
pliance with court orders she would sell 
her 6-year-old, 50-worker cable grip 
manufacturing plant in non-industrial 
Westport and move elsewhere. 

No Zone. The court order, asked by 
the town’s zoning commission, found her 
guilty of violating Westport’s ban against 
factories. 

She yielded without a fight, she said, 
because she was tired of being persecuted 
by a “small clique of selfish, unpleasant 
people.” 


Sally & Rose 


In 1929 Mildred E. Gillars, a blonde, 
frustrated actress, left her home in Port- 
land, Me., for Europe where she soon was 
attracted to Germany’s Nazism. In 1941 
Iva Toguri, a Los Angeles Nisei shunned 
at a West Coast college because of her 
race, sought a new life in Japan. 

Last week both Mildred and Iva 
(who married.a Portuguese newsman 
named D’Aquino in 1945 in Tokyo) were 
awaiting treason trials. G.I.’s knew Miss 
Gillars as Axis Sally, Mrs. D’Aquino as 
Tokyo Rose. 
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Road’s End. For two propagandists, an accounting._ (SEE: Sally & Rose) 


Music—With Commercials. Dur- 
ing World War II Axis Sally conducted a 
radio program called Home Sweet Home. 
Beamed to American soldiers, she played 
records, urged them to quit fighting. Miss 
Gillars was reputed to be Berlin’s high- 
est-paid radio performer. 

Tokyo Rose (one of several Japanese 
women who used the name in propaganda 
broadcasts) taunted Americans’ with 
stories of gay times back home, tales of 
unfaithful wives and sweethearts. She 
called herself the Americans’ “favorite 
enemy.” Like Axis Sally, she brightened 
her propaganda spiels with popular re- 
cordings. 

Just Art? The U.S. charges that the 





International 
Goodbye. Miss Kellems chose to leave 
without a fight. (SEE: Eviction) 


radio broadcasts were treason. Sally and 
Rose don’t think so. Miss Gillars defended 
her work as only “an. outlet for dramatic 
expression,” claimed she was a woman 
without a country since her U.S. passport 
was revoked in 1940. And Mrs. D’Aquino 
explained she was “sitting on the fence 
as far as the war was concerned.” 

The two women will defend them- 
selves in U.S. courts. Miss Gillars, at 47 
a grey-haired spinster, is in a Washing- 
ton, D.C., jail. She arrived by air last 
week from Germany. Mrs. D’Aquino, 32, 
was taken into custody in Tokyo en trea- 
son charges last week. She will sail for 
San Francisco within a month. 


Prices: Up 

Three Government agencies last week 
bombarded Americans with variations on 
a theme which is all too familiar: Prices 
are still going up. 

The Labor Department’s bureau of 
labor statistics, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s bureau of agricultural economics, 
the Commerce Department’s Survey of 
Current Business used pages of statistics 
to tell the story every housewife knows 
by heart. 

BLS figures gave the most dramatic 
picture: It now takes $2.16 to buy the 
food $1 would buy in the average of five 
pre-war years; $1.97 to buy the clothing; 
$1.96 to buy house furnishings; $1.35 to 
buy fuel, gas and electricity; $1.17 for 
rent; and $1.50 for miscellaneous items 
including automobiles. 

Pay Rise. Most favored group as the 
spiral rose were General Motors workers, 
protected by a cost-of-living clause in 
their latest contract. Publication of the 
BLS index automatically guaranteed a 
3¢-an-hour pay increase for 265,000 G.M. 
workers starting in September, gave an 
additional 68,000 salaried employes lump 
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sum payments ranging from $25 to $40. 

For most Americans there seemed to 
be one major solution, which many were 
beginning to adopt: buy less, and shop 
around for bargains. 

On Sept. 20 many would also feel the 
new restraints on credit buying passed by 
Congress last month. Controls will be 
similar to wartime Regulation W, which 
required a down-payment of 44, the bal- 
ance to be paid off within 15 months. 

Even as it got ready to reimpose 
credit controls, the Federal Reserve 
Board noted that in the three years since 
VJ-Day “the American public has gone 
into debt more rapidly than in any other 
period in our history.” The board esti- 
mated that even with the new controls, 
American families will probably owe 
more than $50 billion for home mortgages 
and consumer goods by the end of 1948. 

Farm Relief. As food prices con- 
tinued to lead the price rise, baffled tax- 
payers wondered why Agriculture Depart- 
ment experts were estimating the Govern- 
ment may have to loan $2 billion to sup- 
port wheat, corn and cotton prices. 

Chairman Clifford Hope (R.-Kan.) 
of the House Agriculture Committee gave 
the official argument: Because of steady 
demands for more food at home and 
abroad, Hope said, farmers have been un- 
able to adjust to a peacetime level; con- 
sequently Congress has extended to Jan. 
1, 1950, price supports originally meant 
to encourage more production. Result for 
consumers: Food prices can’t fall as far 
as the law of supply and demand would 
let them. 

Bound by the law Congress passed 
last spring, department officials went 
ahead with plans to support prices for 
estimated surpluses totaling 400 million 
bushels of corn, 3 million bales of cotton, 
100 million bushels of wheat. They hoped 
that Congress in January would lower the 
point to which farm prices can fall before 
they must be supported. Farmers, they 
pointed out, are getting 51¢ of every food 
dollar right now. 





Winner. Rankin returned to heckle the 
Kremlin. (SEE: Rankin Again) 
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$248 Billion Year 


Up side by side with rising prices 
this week went national production and 
national income. 

Production of all goods and services 
hit the level of $248 billion a year in the 
second quarter of 1948, more than % 
higher than the 1946 average. Farm in- 
come rose at the rate of nearly $1 billion 
a year, but wage earners and white-collar 
workers were caught tighter in the infla- 
tionary squeeze. 

As the Government reported a de- 
cline in tax collections—including a drop 
in sales of luxury items and amusements 
—Republicans and Democrats juggled 
the figures to their own advantage. 

Back in the Red. President Tru- 
man estimated that the year ending next 
June 30 will put the Government $1.5 
billion in the red. “The ill-timed tax re- 
duction of last spring,” he said, “has left 
the Government facing a period of deficit 
financing.” Promptly GOP spokesmen 
snapped back. 

Chairman Styles Bridges (R.-N.H.) 
of the Senate Appropriations Committee 
predicted a surplus of $6 billion. The 
President, he said, is “making a political 
feint by conjuring up... the specter of 
deficit financing which has kept his party 
in power for nearly a generation.” Stub- 
bornly the President insisted that it was 
even doubtful that further payment could 
be made on the $252 billion national debt, 
reduced $6 billion last year. 


Rankin Again 


It was a hot night in Tupelo and a 
hot campaign in the first Mississippi Con- 
gressional district was drawing to a close. 
Wiry, 66-year-old John Rankin’s steel- 
grey hair swayed in the breeze set up by 
his flailing arms. 

“My defeat,” he roared, “would be 
the best news Joe Stalin ever heard. The 
Communists don’t care who you elect just 
so you keep me out of Congress.” 

Next day, the voters sent him back 
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D-Day, °48. Trainees stormed beaches as U.S. flexed military muscles. (SEE: Call) 


with a thumping majority over both op- 
ponents, Claude Clayton, 38-year-old war 
veteran, and Judge Raymond Jarvis, 45. 

Pole to Pole. In New York, a small 
fraction of the vote turned out in listless 
primaries marked only by repudiation of 
candidates blessed by Henry Wallace. 

Rep. Vito Marcantonio, whose record 
has hewed closely to the Moscow party 
line, abandoned the tactics he had fol- 
lowed successfully in prior years and did 
not run in Democratic or Republican 
primaries. He already had the ALP nomi- 
nation. “I’m interested only in winning 
with Wallace,” he said. 


Smith for Smith 


To the mounting list of political par- 
ties in the 1948 Presidential race, rabble- 
rousing racist Gerald L. K. Smith last 
week added another: The “Christian Na- 
tionalist” Party. 

The former preacher, Silver Shirter 
and Huey Long supporter was running on 
a simple platform: down with Jews, down 
with Negroes, up with Gerald Smith. 

For the problems of a world blackly 
beset by hate, Smith offered his own 
characteristic solution: more hate. 


Call to Arms 


All over America this week young 
men dropped by their city halls, post 
offices, schools or fire houses. They sat 
down opposite older men or women at 
battered tables, answered a few questions, 
signed their names and left with new 
cards in their billfolds. 

The nation’s postwar draft, which 
would put 300,000 men in uniform in a 
year, had begun. It was one of many 
events underscoring the uneasy peace. 

Names of 9.5 million men from 18 
through 25 will be in Selective Service 
records when registration ends Sept. 18. 
The more than a million who turn 18 each 
year will sign up after their birthdays. 

Ways Out. Deferments under the 
peacetime draft will be liberal, with veter- 
ans, husbands, ministers and essential 
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workers exempted. (A rush for marriage 
licenses swamped many bureaus.) 

The Army will call up the first of 
600,000 eligibles Nov. 1 for 18 months’ 
service. Eighteen-year-olds still may enlist 
for a year to beat the longer term. Record- 
breaking enlistments in August enabled 
the Army to cut its first call from 15,000 
to 10,000. Later calls will be stepped up 
to about 30,000 a month. Through volun- 
teers and the draft the Army hopes to ex- 
pand from its present 542,000 to 790,000 
by next July. 

Peace at Home. As America’s 
youth registered, the Army, Navy and Air 
Force, still quarreling like three tough 
boys after a year of official unification, 
were told once again to stop it. 

Secretary of Defense James V. For- 
restal and his top aides met at the Naval 
War College in Newport, R.I., and ironed 
out bickering between the Navy and Air 
Force strategic air warfare. The 
Navy agreed to let the Air Force run the 
strategic war in exchange for naval domi- 
nation of anti-submarine work. 

With these promises in his back 
pocket, Forrestal met the nation’s top off- 
cers in the Pentagon and bluntly told 
them to get together. Army Chief of Staff 
Omar Bradley, seconding Forrestal, said: 

“If every one of us will forget the 
color of the uniform he’s wearing and 
think only in terms of national defense, 
we should have no trouble . . .” 


over 


In the other defense developments: 

@ @ Gen. Carl A. Spaatz, who retired 
as Air Force Chief of Staff last spring, in- 
dicated in his final report growing Air 
Force recognition of guided missiles as 
eventual primary weapons rather than as 
auxiliaries to air power. 

ee The Navy put the battleship 
lowa in mothballs, leaving only the Mis- 
souri on active duty, and assigned the 
salvaged men and money to the acceler- 
ated anti-submarine defense program. 

e @ Forrestal probed joint military 
problems in conversations with Canadian 
authorities. Reportedly discussed: A ra- 
dar defense line across the frozen North. 


No More in Samoa 


The U.S. Navy’s “Keep Out” sign 
went up last week on the idyllic south sea 
island of American Samoa ( PATHFINDER, 
Aug. 11). 

Disturbed by increasing inquiries on 
how to obtain one-way passage to the 
dreamy Eden where nature provides a 
fair diet free and taxes don’t exceed $5 a 
year, the Navy explained that special 
measures had to be taken to preserve the 
island’s primitive beauty. 

But the Navy left one loophole to 
gain permission for an extended visit: 
Marry a Samoan. It didn’t explain how to 
meet one. 


Sizzling 


At last, the summer’s worst heat 
wave was ending. The hot, sticky weather, 
which pushed up the Mississippi Valley 
and spread eastward, was being driven 
out this week by cool, refreshing air from 
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Cooling off. Jimmy Stiney, 11, beat 
Philadelphia’s heat. (SEE: Sizzling) 


Canada. Americans felt like living again. 
But the week-long hot spell had top- 

pled records and left its searing mark 

from the Rockies to the Atlantic Coast. 

Tragedy. More than 200 deaths 
were attributed to the heat. Business and 
industry slowed down in big cities as 
workers sought relief. A  storm-tossed 
Northwest Airlines plane smashed into a 
Mississippi river bluff near Winona, 
Minn., killing 37. 

As usual, there was a lighter side. 
American League umpires shed blue coats 
for the first time in history. The Bluefield, 
W. Va., chamber of commerce had to 
make good with free lemonade to all com- 
ers when the temperature topped 90°. 

Wandering Wind. While America 


mopped its brow, the new hurricane sea- 
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“Buzzie.” A famous grandson escaped 
his grand father’s fate. (SEE: Polio) 


son began. A twister, small but intense, 
was first spotted 1,000 miles southeast of 
Miami on Aug. 24. For a week the 
weather bureau traced the storm, fearful 
that its winds, blowing up to 115 miles an 
hour, would sweep the east coasts of Flor- 
ida, Georgia or the Carolinas. 

But at midweek coast residents 
breathed easier. The hurricane apparently 
was heading out to sea after its outer 
edge swept Cape Hatteras. 


Polio Toll 


Not long after “Sistie’s” marriage 
reminded a lot of people how time flies, 
brother “Buzzie” was back in the news. 

The second of the Roosevelt grand- 
children who romped through the White 
House and the headlines in the ’30s was 
stricken in California with a mild case of 
the dread disease which crippled the late 
President. Infantile paralysis was kinder 
to Curtis Dall Boettiger, 18. His light 
attack passed quickly, left him smiling 
and unharmed. 

Elsewhere in the nation the year’s 
toll of cases mounted steadily toward the 
10,000 mark. More than 420 had died 
since Jan. 1. But the figure was still far 
from the 1916 record, when 17,375 cases 
had been reported by Aug. 31. 


ITU Test 

The International Typographical 
Union (AFL) girded itself last week for 
a finish fight against the “despised” Taft- 
Hartley Act, now entering its second year. 

At their annual convention in Mil- 
waukee 400 delegates, representing 87,000 
printers, instructed ITU president Wood- 
ruff Randolph to continue battling the 
law’s closed shop ban. 

The ITU struggle still centered in 
Chicago, where the city’s five daily pa- 
pers have been published for the past 
nine months with a Varitype, photo- 
engraving process requiring no printers. 
ITU members left their Linotypes and 
make-up stones last Nov. 24 when Chi- 
cago publishers refused to sign agree- 
ments for closed shops. Until then, the 
union had been maintaining closed shops 
despite the Taft-Hartley ban, through 
“conditions of employment” (one condi- 
tion: ITU membership) and rigid test 
for non-union printers. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
has frowned hard, but so far to little 
avail, on such ITU evasions. It won a 
temporary injunction last March in In- 
dianapolis directing the union to obey the 
law. But ITU went on helping its 1,948 
striking Chicagoans and maintaining its 
“conditions” elsewhere. 

Chapter II. On Sept. 7 the ITU will 
be in court again. 

Last week, six days after the conven- 
tion, the NLRB won a court order direct- 
ing the union to show cause why it should 
not be cited for contempt. The board also 
asked that the ITU be barred from giving 
any further support—including vital fi- 
nancial aid—to Chicago strikers. 

Slave Act? The first 12 months of 
the Taft-Hartley law had seen only 2,195 
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strikes compared with 3,834 in a similar 
period in 1946-47. The number of days 
lost through strikes in the past year was 
36% under the previous 12 months. 

An average of 5,000 cases were being 
brought to the NLRB every month; most 
unions had forgotten their announced boy- 
cotts of the board and signed required 
non-Communist pledges. 

The facts and figures showed that the 
labor law was working—with some 
hitches but more success. 


Hughes, An Era 


Charles Evans Hughes crowded into 
a single lifetime of 86 years two distinct 
careers, each of which hit peaks few men 
attain. 

At the halfway mark, he had reached 
the top in the private practice of law. 
From that point, he launched his even 
more brilliant public career on his record 
of exposing corruption in insurance and 
public utility companies. 

His second career carried him on to 
serve as governor of New York for two 
terms, to candidacy for President of the 
U.S. (losing to Woodrow Wilson in 1916 
by one of history’s narrowest margins), 
Secretary of State under Harding and 
Coolidge (1921-25), and Justice of the 
World Court. He served an unprecedented 
two separate terms on the Supreme Court, 
six years as Associate Justice by appoint- 
ment of President Taft, and 11 years as 
Chief Justice (1930-1941) by appoint- 
ment of President Hoover. 

Judge & Wit. Hughes had few in- 
timate friends. But time mellowed the 
legend of unapproachable austerity. In 
later years his coldly analytical mind 
could relax and Hughes developed into a 
brilliant, witty conversationalist. 

Last week, in a little summer cottage 
at Osterville, Mass., Hughes died after a 
long illness. 
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Incernauonal 


*98er. Louis Brown, Red Hook, N. Y., 
fought at San Juan Hill. (SEE: Boys) 


Tons of Facts 


When was the first poll-tax bill intro- 
duced? Who had the first Presidential 
mustache? Which first Lady first took an 
active part in public affairs?* 

Washington newspapermen, who 
sometimes have to know things like this 
in a hurry, can usually find the answers 
in the Editorial Research Reports, grand- 
daddy of Washington’s fact-sheets. 

Last week Editors Richard M. 
Boeckel and Bertram Benedict chalked 
up ERR’s 25th year, congratulated them- 
selves on a service which began in 1923. 
ERR now serves 224 papers in 47 states 
(only Wyoming is unrepresented). 

Coverage. In a field where fly-by- 
nights flourish and die (many a dope- 
sheet of doubtful respectability gets good 
money for rehashing the latest gossip 
from the National Press Club bar), ERR 
is one of the few which have survived. 

It has rivals. For correspondents 
interested in Congressional activities, 
ERR’s chief competitor is the Congres- 
sional Quarterly. Businessmen and farm- 
ers subscribe to the shrewdly qualified 
letters of W. M. Kiplinger, who serves an 
estimated 50,000 customers. And for labor 

*1937; U. S. Grant; Abigail Adams. 


clients, the Chester Wright Labor Letter 
is typical. 

Congressional Quarterly began in 
1945, now lists 1,500 subscribers (at $5 a 
week). Kiplinger puts out a weekly 
Washington letter ($18 a year), a bi- 
weekly tax letter ($15 a year), and a bi- 
weekly agricultural letter ($18 a year). 


Teddy’s Boys 


Half a century after Teddy Roosevelt 
led the charge up San Juan Hill, 1,500 
United Spanish War Veterans stormed 
Washington for their 50th annual en- 
campment. 

To the white-haired soldiers of the 
war—many of them called it “the first 
scrap’—last week’s reunion provided a 
chance to swap stories about missing 
mail, delayed pay, poor food. Many had 
an impression of heavy boredom relieved 
by a few bright memories of battle or a 
remembered word from lively T. R. 

Brush with Glory. C. B. Maxwell, 
71, of Alliance, Ohio, recalled Roosevelt 
asking what outfit he was with. Teddy 
grinned when he learned it was Ohio. 

“Oho!” he cried. “Ill have to be 
good to you fellers. I hear they call you 
McKinley’s pets.” 

After sitting politely through the 
usual list of convention speakers, and 
passing the customary resolutions calling 
for a strong U.S. defense, the Spanish 
War veterans went home. Their jokes 
and stories had proved again what all 
veterans’ conventions prove: War for the 
average soldier changes very little as time 
goes by, and the things veterans talk 
about are always just about the same. 


A Train for Truman 


Over the Pullman Co.’s interoffice 
wire sped the magic word—*Potus.” 


Promptly officials dropped other 
business, began recruiting their most 


modern sleepers and lounge cars to make 
up a special train for their most distin- 
guished passenger. “Potus” stands for 
“President of the U.S.,” whose armor- 
plated “U.S. Car No. 1” soon would be 
taking him cross-country on his re-elec- 
tion campaign. 

In Washington, W. S. Jones, Pullman 
district superintendent who has super- 
vised every Presidential special since 
Woodrow Wilson’s first western trip in 
1913, conferred with White House trans- 
portation officer Dewey Long. Together 
they decided how many cars would be 
needed to house the President, his party, 
Secret Service men and the corps of news- 
paper correspondents and photographers. 

Then Jones ordered U.S.No.1 shifted 
from storage behind the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing to Union Station, 
made sure its steel plates (5g of an inch 
thick) and three-inch bullet-proof glass 
were shipshape. To run the train he 
picked a crew of the company’s oldest 
and most experienced men. Finally he 
sent word to the White House that the 
Presidential special was ready. 

As Harry Truman prepared to step 
aboard to launch his drive for votes, he 
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knew he would travel in the most luxur- 
ious style U.S. railroads have to offer. 

Bath with Shower. U.S. No. 1 
(sold to the Government by the American 
Association of Railroads in 1946) con- 
tains five private rooms, four with upper 
and lower berths. The President’s room 
contains a bed and upper berth, a dresser, 
folding washstand and toilet, wardrobe 
locker. Adjoining is a bathroom with 
shower, tub, toilet and washstand. 

Truman’s meals would be prepared 
in U.S. No. 1’s kitchen and pantry. They 
would be served by occupants of the serv- 
ant’s room (upper and lower berth). And 
he would sit down to eat them in a private 
dining room 15% feet long as his train 
chugged across the continent. 


Monroe’s House 


Thomas Jefferson drew the plans. 
James Monroe built it, wrote the Monroe 
Doctrine there and retired to it after he 
left the Presidency in 1825. This week 
beautiful Oak Hill, in suburban Virginia 
near Washington, went on the auction 
block on order of a Federal district court. 

Behind the Federal seizure and sale 
lay the entanglement of the estate’s pres- 
ent owner, 70-year-old Frank C. Littleton, 
in personal bankruptcy proceedings. 
Littleton estimates his indebtedness at 
$180,000, says Oak Hill was recently ap- 
praised at $800,000. 

Shrine. Rather than have Oak Hill 
sold to settle his debts, Littleton wants a 
corporation to take over the estate, run it 
as a permanent memorial to Monroe. 
Revenue would be used to provide scholar- 
ships for young men and women studying 
for the U.S. Foreign Service. 

This week as the court’s deadline 
neared for sale of the historic mansion, 
Littleton was still searching for backers 
to finance the corporation. “All I’ve lived 
for in the last 28 years,” the said, has 
been to “protect the property and the 
many thousands of valuable pieces there, 
and give them for the benefit of the 


people of the United States.” 





Pullman 
Experts. W.S. Jones (right) and Harry 
Karr plan for Potus. (SEE: Train) 
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Along The American Way 


by Wheeler McMillen 


History Since 1932 


Napoleon, who made a great 
deal of it, once asked “What is history 
but a fable agreed upon?” 

The merit in his question becomes 
clear to anyone who seeks to discover 
for himself the facts about men and 
events of the distant past. Indeed, one 
needs only to examine three eyewit- 
nesses of today’s automobile accident 


to discover that fable may readily 
mingle with fact. 
New facts about the American 


Revolution and its leaders are still be- 
ing turned up every year by diligent 
historians. Now and then a little new 
light is shed upon the figure of Lin- 
coln, about whom hundreds of books 
have been written and whose public 
career is less than a century past. 


Part of the nature of man 
demands that he put forward that foot 
which he considers his best. If he 
becomes a public figure, and if many 
others become dependent upon him, 
they also become interested in creating 
a legend of glamor around their man. 

Modern communications—radio, 
movies and press—lend themselves 
particularly to the swift creation of 
legends. They may be deliberately 
used for that purpose. Or, even the 
most skillful reporter writing at the 
scene of day-to-day events, without in- 
tending to do so, may distort the story 
rather than reveal the whole. 


Nevertheless, self-governing peo- 
ple have to demand that history be 
presented to them truthfully and aecur- 
ately. Decisions in the elections this 
year will, to some degree, be influenced 
by the public’s understanding of the 
history of the past two decades. 

Already dozens of books have 
been written about the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration. Six Cabinet members, 
and many others who were close to 
Roosevelt, have published autobiogra- 
phies and memoirs. 

John T. Flynn, in his new book 
The Roosevelt Myth (Devin-Adair: 
$3.50), has undertaken to pick the 
facts out from the legend and to pre- 
sent “a picture of Mr. Roosevelt as 
History will see him.” Mr. Flynn, 
whose reputation as a political and 
business analyst ranks high, and who 
was an earnest early supporter of 
F.D.R., undertakes to describe accur- 
ately the men around the late Presi- 
dent, and to trace events and influences 
which governed his actions. 

This book will particularly chal- 
lenge the interest of serious younger 
persons. Those who knew no other 
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John T. Flynn. New light on an @ra., 


President, and who came toward ma- 
turity under the blare of wartime 
propaganda, will find it helpful. 

Mr. Flynn points out the far- 
reaching changes which resulted from 
blank-check appropriations and blank- 
check legislation, which weakened the 
powers of Congress and of the courts 
while expanding the Executive powers. 
He makes clear that the vast spending 
programs had not worked, since 11 
million remained unemployed by 1938. 
He shows how war preparations and 
war itself finally solved the job prob- 
lem; and how the famous conferences 
at Yalta, Teheran and elsewhere sank 
the U. S. into the mire of world diffi- 
culties with which the nation is still 
involved. He records the millions by 
which members of the Presidential 
family cashed in on White House con- 
nections. He reports the financial defi- 
cits which followed spending more 
money than Government had cost from 
1789 to 1932. He illuminates the 
“social security” trap and the disas- 
trous effects of inflation upon the 
thrifty citizen: While emphasizing the 
financial deficits, the book does not 
stress, as it might have done, the moral 
deficit. 

Mr. Flynn’s book will not likely 
receive the lavish front-page reviews 
which the corrupt clique of New York 
literary critics reserves for left-wing 
works. But it is a restrained and 
thoroughly interesting study of the 
dominant figure, legendary and actual, 
in a recent stretch of history. Sinc 
all Americans for generations will be 
paying the price for the episodes that 
make up this history, they will do well 
to understand how the price came to 
be so high. 
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The World | 


West German State 


Conference meets at Bonn to draft 
a constitution as Moscow talks 
produce first hopeful result 


Dignified, 72-year-old Konrad Ade- 
nauer, stormy petrel of postwar German 
politics, packed his favorite pipes on top 
of a week’s supply of linen. Then he 
grabbed his bag and traveled 16 miles up 
the Rhine from his native Cologne to the 
university city of Bonn. 

This week at Bonn, birthplace of 
Ludwig van Beethoven (1770), Adenauer 
greeted 65 delegates from the 11 states of 
Western Germany. With 300 advisers, 
they gathered to write a provisional con- 
stitution for the Westérn German state, 
authorized by the U.S., Britain and 
France. 

The spadework had been done in ad- 
vance by a select committee at Herren- 
chiemsee in Bavaria. The Bonn meeting 
is expected to produce the draft of a two- 
party government with guarantees for 
freedom of religion, speech and the press 
(and possibly even renunciation of war as 
a political weapon), dedicated to the prin- 
ciple that “the state is the servant of the 
people.” It was a complete about-face 
from Hitlerism. 

Star billing at Bonn goes to Ade- 
nauer. Chief of the Christian Democratic 
Party, he is the German equivalent of an 
American city machine boss. As Western 
Germany’s most influential political lead- 
er, he has long been regarded as the top 
candidate for presidency of the new state. 

Anti-Nazi. Adenauer was lord 
mayor of Cologne from 1917 to 1933, and 
won a reputation as Germany’s most efh- 
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cient city administrator. He -remained 
aloof and unco-operative during the Nazi 
regime, but the Gestapo left him alone. 

After the war, the British put him 
back as mayor of Cologne, but shortly 
fired him because he wouldn’t co-operate 
with them, either. Adenauer continues to 
be an outspoken critic of occupation rule. 

If Adenauer has his way Frankfurt 
will be Western Germany’s capital. The 
seat of government, he says, should be 
“among the vineyards, not among the po- 
tato fields.” That’s a slap at Berlin, where 
his popularity among Germans is lowest. 

Red Monkey Wrench. Adenauer’s 
chief adversary at Bonn will be Max Rei- 
man, boss of the Ruhr’s Communists. This 
week Reiman celebrated his 50th birthday 
by laying plans to sabotage the meeting. 
A former miner, he knows the problems 
of the Ruhr workers, uses his gift of gab 
to get even non-Communists to heed his 
call, 

The Bonn meeting could have a pow- 
erful effect on the East-West talks in Mos- 
cow. The Bonn delegates represent 45 
million Germans living in an area of 95,- 
800 square miles. Before the war, this 
region produced 86° of Germany’s steel, 
80% of its coal, 61% of its industrial 
products. Its big weakness was, and still 
is, that it produces only 45% of its food. 

The West, aware that the productive 
capacity of these 45 millions holds the 
key to Europe’s recovery, wants to put 
Western Germany back on its economic 
feet. Russia, on the other hand, is satisfied 
to let Western Germany stay flat on its 
back until, by hook or by crook, the 
USSR can take over. 

Hopeful Sign. Meanwhile, the Mos- 
cow talks went into their fifth week. Nine 


meetings have been held at the Kremlin, 
lasting a total of 30% hours. Meeting No. 
9, held Monday, brought the first hopeful 
result. The next day Germany’s four mili- 
tary governors met at Berlin for the first 
time since June 22, when Soviet Marshal 
Sokolovsky bolted a session. 

Russia’s plan for Berlin currency re- 
form broke up that meeting. Sokolovsky 
wanted to make the Soviet mark the coin 
of the realm for all four zones of Berlin. 
But the West balked because under his 
terms the Russians could run out of busi- 
ness any firm that refused to follow Mos- 
cow's rules, fire any German city official 
who dared to object. 

The differences were ironed out in 
the nine conferences at the Kremlin. The 
West reportedly agreed to the establish- 
ment of the Soviet mark as Berlin’s sole 
currency, but insisted on four-power su- 
pervision to keep the Russians from ma- 
nipulating it to make the German capital 
a Soviet satellite. 

Also up for discussion at Berlin was 
Russia’s “starvation blockade” of the 
German capital, which went into its 69th 
day as the governors met. Lifting the 
blockade may be the price Russia agreed 
to pay for winning currency concessions. 
3ut the West will demand written guaran- 
tees on the movement of rail and highway 
traffic in and out of Berlin. 


Putsch that Failed 


A dirty, scrawny Communist Youth 
Front troublemaker drained the last dregs 
of watery beer from a cloudy mug, 
banged it on the bar, and elbowed his way 
to the street. He hoisted a placard, read- 
ing “We Want Potatoes,” and, with a 
cigaret dangling from his thin lips, joined 
the march of 10,000 Communists on Ber- 
lin’s City Hall. 

The demonstration was called last 
week to strike fear of the Kremlin into 
the Berlin city assembly (Magistrat), 
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Berlin hot spot. U.S. troops back up German police where borders of American, British, Soviet zones meet near Potsdamer Platz. 
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which was scheduled to name a delegation 
to the constitutional convention of the 
new Western German state. Warned of 
the Communist plans and fearing blood- 
shed, acting Mayor Ferdinand Friedens- 
burg, filling in for ailing Mayor Louise 
Schroeder, postponed the assembly meet- 
ing. 

Familiar Flavor. But the Commu- 
nists went ahead according to schedule. 
The police of Berlin’s Soviet sector saw 
that the iron gates of the Magistrat build- 
ing were unbolted to admit 500 Commu- 
nist ringleaders, who charged upstairs to 
the third-floor meeting room. In a rump 
session, they named an 18-man, all-Com- 
munist “action committee” to take over 
all duties of the city government. 

Communist axes and clubs battered 
the door of Friedensburg’s office. Moving 
gingerly through the wreckage, spokes- 
men of the Communist-sponsored Social- 
ist Unity Party (SED) confronted him, 
demanded that he turn over the controls. 

Brick Wall. Coolly and flatly, Frie- 
densburg rejected the demands. Said he: 
“The Magistrat won’t capitulate before 
demons@ators who constitute a minority. 
[The SED holds 25 seats in the 130- 
member Magistrat.] If the SED does not 
agree to the principle of majority rule 
let them go before the voters in October.” 
Anticipating a sound thrashing, SED has 
been agitating, with prodding from Mos- 
cow, to call off the scheduled elections. 

Stopped cold, the Communists filed 
out of Friedensburg’s office. As they left, 
one of them said: “You can say whatever 
you want about Friedensburg, but you 
cannot call him a coward.” 

Later Hubert Schwennicke, an anti- 
Communist, told newsmen: “It was a 
putsch attempt which failed and we will 
smash any new attempts.” 

The next day the Magistrat sched- 
uled a 10-a.m. meeting. The Communists 
came back in full force. After nine min- 
utes, assembly chairman Dr. Otto Suhr 
banged his gavel, announced the meeting 
adjourned. Then he retired to his office 
and wrote a letter to the Soviet com- 
mandant, Maj. Gen. Alexander Kotikov, 
demanding guarantees against demonstra- 
tors. Kotikov’s reply was prompt, curt 
and evasive. Take your troubles to the 
police, not to us, he told Suhr. 

Move or Stick? At week’s end anti- 
Communist assemblymen were shopping 
around for a meeting place in the western 
zones in case the going got too tough. But 
pulling out of Soviet Berlin, as Friedens- 
burg well knows, might be sauce for 
Communist meat. That would permit the 
SED to set up its all-Communist govern- 
ment, give Russia one zone down and 
three—the toughest three—to go. 


$164,000 Question 


In Melbourne, Australia, last week 
farmer Hugh S. McDonald was notified 
his mother had willed him $164,000— 
with a string attached. He can’t collect 
until he becomes a father. Said Mce- 
Donald, married, childless and somewhat 
reluctant: “I don’t know if I want to have 
any children.” 
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Bon voyage. Lomakin (at right facing camera) boards liner. (SEE: Lomakin Goes) 


Lomakin Goes Home 


At 3:30 a.m. last Thursday, while 
New York slept, the door of the Soviet 
consulate at 7 East 61st St. swung open. 
A consular employe stepped out and 
quickly pried loose a wooden sign which 
read: “Open Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday.” “Everything’s finished,” he told 
reporters keeping a 24-hour vigil on the 
consulate. Then he went inside. 

Boos from the Crowd. Two days 
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Andre Marie. His 33 days were far be- 
low average. (SEE: Fall) 


later the master of the consulate, Jacob 
M. Lomakin, expelled by the U.S. for 
“highly improper” conduct in the strange 
case of Mrs. Oksana Stepanova Kasen- 
kina (See Nation), left the East 6lst St. 
residence for good. He drove to Pier 97 
on the Hudson, went aboard the Swedish- 
American liner Stockholm, joined his 
wife and two children in a $1,025 state- 
room. At noon, as the thermometer read 
a sizzling 94° and hundreds booed from 
the pier, puffing, tooting tugs eased the 
Stockholm into the river and headed her 
downstream on the first leg of a voyage 
to Goeteborg, Sweden. 

Thus ended, for the time being at 
least, the story of another squabble be- 
tween the U.S. and the USSR. The Soviet 
Union’s answer to U.S. expulsion of Lo- 
makin was to close its two consulates in 
the U.S.—at New York and San Fran- 
cisco—and to order Washington to close 
its only consulate in Russia—at Vladivo- 
stok—and cancel plans for opening one 
at Leningrad. 

Small Loss. Secretary of State Mar- 
shall called the Russian action “regret- 
table,” but pointed out that it was not as 
serious as it appeared. With trade and 
travel between the U.S. and USSR re- 
duced to a trickle, big consular staffs are 
no longer needed. In the first quarter of 
1946 U.S. exports to Russia were $114 
million; by the second quarter of 1948 
they had declined to $4 million. Imports 
from Russia, similarly, were down from 
$31 million to $21.5 million. 


Fall of Marie 


The 10 French governments since the 
end of World War II have lasted an aver- 
age of 414% months each. But Premier 
André Marie’s regime fell last week after 
only 33 days in power. 

Early in its life, the Marie govern- 
ment promised labor a wage increase. 
Finance Minister Paul Reynaud, an Inde- 
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By Brake Exnrvicu 


Amsterdam—Of all the women 
who would leap at the chance to be 
queen for even a day, Juliana is not 
one. This week, acknowledging the 
duties of royal birth and the implaca- 
bility of fate, she becomes queen of her 
country. 

The setting will be properly fairy- 
tale: golden coach and eight coal-black 
horses, liveried grooms, footmen, out- 
riders, heralds and guards, and a huge 
five-storied palace. 

But in the coach, instead of a frail 
and beautiful maiden, eager-eyed and 
golden-tressed, will ride a plain, bulky 















dun-haired matron, mother of four 
sturdy princesses. She values mother- 
hood more than monarchy, and privacy 
more than public adoration. 

Unlike her mother, stern, aloof 
Wilhelmina, Princess Juliana was not 
reared in royal isolation. She attended 
classes along with other students at 
Leiden University; as an adolescent 
she hooked rides on_ street cars, 
sneaked smokes and occasionally cut 
classes. As a child, she would protest 
punishment for such escapades by 
wailing: “My people ought to know 
the way I’m being treated!” Her wed- 
ding to German Prince Bernhard von 
Lieppe-Biesterfeld was a big, happy 
public event. 

The Dutch have kept the throne 
as a symbol of past glories and of the 
unity, continuance and sovereignty of 
the state. To fulfill this symbolic role, 
the ruler need do nothing except fol- 
low traditional rituals at the opening 
of Parliament, etc. 

Twice on the throne already as 
regent, Juliana has been well advised 
in the formation of cabinets, signing 
of decrees and the like. Reared by the 
thrifty Wilhelmina, she will continue 
to keep four of her five palaces closed 
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Holland’s New Queen 


Royal smoke. A cigaret for Juliana and a pipe for Prince Bernhard. 


most of the year, hold no court, throw 
no big parties, and live—considering 
her income and station—with extreme 
modesty.* 

Her subjects are not particularly 
excited about her ascent to the throne. 
The inyestiture might well be just an- 
other in the hundreds of bell-ringings 
and celebrations for the golden jubilee 
of Wilhelmina, who now retires to the 
country and will rent out half her 
castle to commoners. Because Wilhel- 
mina has been ruler for half a century 
the majority of her subjects have 
grown up thinking the words “Queen” 
and “Wilhelmina” synonymous. It will 
be a hard habit to break. e 
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Mother’s Business. Juliana has 
followed her mother’s example with 
fair success in separating her public 
and private lives, but sometimes they 
get mixed up. Devoted to her children, 
she shoos governesses, prefers to 
change royal diapers herself. 

It took a war, defeat and libera- 
tion to soften ramrodish Wilhelmina 
visibly to her public. It may take only 
Prince Bernhard to do this for Juliana. 
His rather concave and clerkish ap- 
pearance camouflages a high spirited 
he-man. Crack shot, champion steeple- 
chase rider, racing driver, transport 
and combat pilot, smoker and drinker, 
the Prince won himself a place in 
Dutch legend in 1940. German para- 
troops were assigned to surround the 
Royal Palace, take Juliana, Bernhard 
and daughter Beatrix prisoner. They 
failed because Bernhard, from a pal- 
ace parapet drove them off with 
machine-gun fire, saved his family for 
a triumphal return. Very few of the 
Dutch make fun any longer of his Ger- 
man accent. 

* Presents for daughter Princess Trene’s 
ninth birthday in July: coffer of silver from 
Dutch soldiers and sailors; new scooter from 


mommy; new high gear for bike from daddy, 
box of 12 colored pencils from grandma. 


pendent Republican, proposed a 10% 
boost. Minister of State Paul Ramadier 
said his Socialists wouldn’t settle for any- 
thing less than 15%. 

The “Third Force” cabinet, made up 
of members of four middle-of-the-road 
parties which control 300 of the National 
Assembly’s 619 seats, couldn't reach a 
compromise, The house of 
lapsed. The ministers resigned. 

Last Chance? At week’s end, Presi- 
dent Vincent Auriol asked Ramadier to 
try his luck at forming a new cabinet. 
After he failed, Auriol called in Robert 
Schuman, who was Marie’s minister of 
foreign affairs and preceded him as pre- 
mier. Schuman’s government, _ lasting 
eight months, was France’s postwar best. 

The Third ‘Force will have to hustle. 
Unless it produces a new government in 
short order, a demand for new national 
elections is certain. That would be a 
break for power-hungry Charles de 
Gaulle. For his Rally of the French Peo- 
ple would be favored to win the election 
and control of the government. 


Make Room for More 


Posing as an Englishman, Guenter 
Quentin, a 22-year-old German, called 
American Gen. Lucius Clay in Berlin and 
asked him to name the approximate date 
for the outbreak of World War III. British 
authorities committed him to an insane 
asylum. 


cards col- 


Der Fuehrer’s Face 


For the first time since the war a 
German magazine carried a cover picture 
of Adolf Hitler last week. The editors of 
Weekend, published at Frankfurt by for- 
mer members of the staff of Stars and 
Stripes, used a 1933 photograph of the 
Fuehrer to illustrate the lead story: “Is 
Hitler Still Alive?” By noon on release 
day, the issue was sold out. 


War in Mexico 


Last week from Mexico City came 
good news: American-Mexican lines bat- 
tling Aftosa—hoof-and-mouth disease— 
were holding fast. 

Better still, they were closing, slowly 
but inexorably, in a pincer-like move- 
ment. When they meet “in approximately 
two years... the end of 1950,” the dread 
disease that attacks cloven-footed animals 
will be eradicated in Mexico. So says 
Maj. Gen. Harry Johnson (AUS, Ret.), 
co-director of the U.S.-Mexican forces 
waging war on the 21-month-old epidemic. 

More Meat for U.S. If Aftosa is 
erased, a threat to America’s $8 billion 
livestock industry is exterminated, and 
Mexico will again be able to export cattle 
to the U.S. This could mean $40 million 
annually for Mexican cattlemen. 

Before Gen. Johnson and his group 
of veterinarians, technicians and range 
riders finish their job, approximately 7.5 
million cattle must be shot with vaccine 
now being produced at the rate of 800,000 
doses a month. 

To accomplish this. northern and 
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southern lines have been drawn, theaters 
of operation established. Within each, 
units of the Mexican army, hard-riding 
cowboys and jouncing jeep drivers are 
conducting a gigantic roundup. Infected 
cattle are immediately slaughtered, unin- 
fected vaccinated. 

Two formidable obstacles to the 1950 
deadline are: (1) Effective immunization 
demands that all cattle be vaccinated at 
least once every six months, and (2) 
Aftosa-ridden cattle in the rugged Mexi- 
can terrain may escape detection. 


King’s Cruise 

Britain’s royal family is going travel- 
ing again. The King and Queen and 
Princess Margaret will visit New Zealand 
and Australia early next year. They will 
sail Jan. 29 aboard the Vanguard, which 
took them to South Africa last year. They 
will be away for six months. 


One of Ours 


Ukraine-born Helena Korelenko, 14, 
is a frail, twisted bit of World War II’s 
human wreckage. The Nazis brought her 
to Germany in 1943 with her parents, who 
later disappeared. Crippled by infantile 
paralysis, she has been a patient for two 
years at a Catholic rest-home in the U.S. 
zone of Berlin. 

American doctors want to operate in 
an effort to restore the use of her legs. 
Because she speaks only Russian, last 
week they contacted Soviet authorities, 
who demanded that Helena be turned 
over to them. U.S. officials refused, pend- 
ing decision by the International Refugee 
Organization (IRO), which has authority 
over war orphans and displaced persons. 

The Russians screamed that the 
Americans were holding Helena against 
her will in a “new Kasenkina case.” Said 
a hospital attendant: “It is very queer. 
They have 200 million people. Yet they 
want this little one.” 
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Helena Korelenko. Back to Russia? 
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The World and Us 





by Felix Morley | 


The Case of Alger Hiss 


Three distinct factors combine 
to give unusual dramatic qualities to 
the strange case of Alger Hiss, accused 
by a self-confessed Communist agent 
of being a key man in a pre-war 
espionage ring in Washington. 

There is, first, the meteoric rise 
to prominence of this still relatively 
young man. He will not be 44 until 
Nov. 11, and was only 30 at the time 
when Whittaker Chambers asserts Hiss 
was an “elite” leader of the Commu- 
nist Underground. 

There is, second, the unusual 
achievement of Mr. Hiss, who made a 
brilliant scholastic record at Johns 
Hopkins University and Harvard Law 
School; then served the Roosevelt and 
Truman Administrations in positions 
of increasing importance and, in 
February, 1947, was named president 
of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. 

Finally, there is the equally un- 
usual procedure whereby the case of 
Alger Hiss has been made what the 
French call a cause célébre—through 
a searching Congressional inquiry. 


While these factors together 
give the Hiss case its tremendous 
interest, it is the procedure of investi- 
gation which is of the greatest public 
moment in the whole affair. In a sense, 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities is at present more on trial 
than is Alger Hiss himself. 

If the charges made against Hiss 
eventually prove well-founded, then 
the reputation of Congressional com- 
mittees as agencies of investigation 
will be enormously increased. If the 
charges cannot be substantiated, at 
least in large part, then the inquisi- 
torial function of Congressional com- 
mittees will be seriously discredited. 
The Hiss case is concentrating atten- 
tion on the whole function of Congress 
in the ill-defined borderland between 
investigation and prosecution. 


The great power of our Con- 
gressional committees is not custom- 
arily emphasized as it is today—by 
the drama of the Hiss case. That is 
because the Administration and Con- 
gress are usually controlled by the 
same political party. In consequence, 
the chairman of every Congressional 
committee is usually of the same 
political party as the President and his 
department heads. The Executive and 
the Legislature then work harmoni- 
ously together. 

But occasionally it happens—as 
is the case today—that the Adminis- 
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Alger Hiss. He and a system, on trial. 


tration is of one political complexion, 
and the dominant party in Congress of 
another. Then it is always likely that 
Congressional committees will be hos- 
tile to the Administration, the more 
so if politically helpful scandals can 
be disclosed. By the same token, the 
Administration, thus attacked, will 
iaevitably be disposed to hide what 
may be unsavory, and therefore polit- 
ically vulnerable, in its record. 


Members of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee openly 
assert that in their effort to disclose 
Communist plots they have received 
only lukewarm assistance from the 
Department of Justice. Naturally, any 
Administrative tendency to “cover up” 
will also tend to make a Congressional 
committee emphasize prosecution 
rather than investigation. 

This is the underlying problem 
which is revealed and sharpened by 
the case of Alger Hiss. And the his- 
toric importance of that case may 
prove to rest not so much in the guilt 
or innocence of Mr. Hiss, but rather in 
the light it is throwing on a dilemma 
in our governmental system. 

Prosecution is not the proper busi- 
ness of a Legislative body. It is the 
duty of the Executive to prosecute 
wrong-doing, with an independent 
Judiciary entrusted with the actual 
trial. 

But if the Executive fails to prose- 
cute, and takes refuge in statements 
about “red herrings,” then the entire 
structure of government may become 
distorted. Then the Legislature must 
move in to assert itself in a field for 
which it was not designed. 








How Good Are Our Schools? 


ray 

Lie up-to-the-minute statistics on 
these pages, collected for the first time 
anywhere, will cause explosions. That, in 
part, is their purpose. 

The story of American education can 
best be told in contrasts. Some states are 
doing a good job. Others are not. Citi- 
zens in the states seldom know how good 
—or how bad—their schools are. 

Official figures from the U.S. Office 
of Education are at least two years old. 
By the time they are published, they have 
lost much of their value, for the picture 
is changing rapidly. 

No Government agency attempts to 
rank the states. That is dynamite. Bureau- 
crats are afraid—afraid Congressmen 
from some of the states at the bottom 
of the list would criticize them, perhaps 
cut their appropriation. So the facts go 
unreported. 

Result: Parents don’t realize that 
their schools could be better. Local offi- 
cials tell them they have the best schools 
in the country. One example, taken at 
random, was the boast several years ago 
of Ellis Arnall, former governor of 
Georgia, that he had raised Georgia from 
47th to 4th place in educational rank. 
Had he? Who was to judge? What was 
the standard of comparison? How could 
a state be 47th or 4th except in a par- 
ticular category—say, average teachers’ 
salaries, or current expenses per pupil? 

This was the problem confronting 
PATHFINDER’s Education Department in 
attempting to rank the states. There were 
some obvious figures to get, but other 
categories—like ratio of high school grad- 
uates to high school enrollment, ratio of 
men to women teachers—had to be win- 
nowed out of long discussions with edu- 
cators. Finally 10 “yardsticks” were 
chosen to measure all 48 states. Accurate 
and up-to-date information was then col- 
lected from each of the 48 states. It took 
two months to compile. 
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By Hucu Russevi FRASER 


Topping all the states in the first 
category—average annual salary—is Cali- 
fornia, which pays its teachers $3,600 a 
year. New York is runner-up with $3,500; 
Maryland third, with $3,300. 

Back of California’s pre-eminence 
is a dramatic reason: the California 
Teachers’ Association. The CTA is, with- 
out question, the best organized and most 
successful lobby in the U.S. 

CTA’s 47,000 members poured out 
$300,000 in 1946 to put over a plan called 
the California Educational Initiative. This 
provided for raising the state’s minimum 
salary from $1,800 to $2,400, addirfg $70 
million a year to the educational fund, 
and making all educational appropria- 
tions a first lien on the state budget. That 
means in California today education has 
to be taken care of before any other state 
problem can be brought up. 

Average salaries for elementary 
teachers promptly jumped $569 or 23% 
over 1946-47. High school salaries went 
up $572. It was victory all along the line. 

And CTA has only begun to fight. 
California’s rural teachers are still getting 
several hundred dollars less than the state 
average. Classrooms are crowded. Cali- 
fornia is 37th on the list of teacher-pupil 
ratio—32.3 pupils per teacher. 

But California ranks at the top— 
with Arizona, New York and Oregon—in 
the highest requirements for high school 
teachers. California demands a minimum 
of five years of college training. Likewise, 
she ranks with 15 other states at the top 
of requirements for elementary school 
teachers. She is ninth in percentage of 
high school graduations to total high 
school enrollment—an index of'the hold- 
ing power of the high schools. 

New York State, second in actual 
salaries and current expenses per pupil, 
is the only state that provides by law for 





“merit” salary increases for superior 
teachers. Many of the teachers them- 
selves don’t like it, but Gov. Dewey and 
most laymen do. 

In minimum salaries, however, New 
York lags behind California, Indiana, 
Nevada and Washington, all of which 
pay at least $2,400 a year. New York’s 
minimum is $2,000. In cities over 100,000 
it is $2,200; but in New York City, 
$2,500. 

Outside New York City, the state’s 
teacher-pupil ratio is 23.2. But New York 
City’s over-crowded classrooms bring the 
state ratio as a whole down to 27.1, or 
23rd_ place. 


Teachers’ living standards 


A state-by-state comparison of U.S. 
teachers’ salaries alone, however, may 
seem more significant than it really is. A 
state that has high salaries may have a 
high level of income. Then living costs 
will be higher, goods and services dearer. 
The teacher, despite her higher salary, 
finds her dollar doesn’t go as far. 

Cost-of-living indices are only avail- 
able for selected cities. Best index to 
the economic level of a state as a whole 
is the average per capita income. That 
is arrived at by adding the total of all 
incomes in the state and dividing by the 
number of individuals. 

Then, to adjust the average teacher’s 
salary in a given state to the per capita 
income level of that state, the simplest 
method is to find the percent which the 
state per capita income is of the national 
per capita income for 1947, then divide 
the average teacher’s salary by that per- 
cent. 

The adjusted salary then produces a 
new ranking. Here Arizona tops the list 
—though Arizona is only fourth on the 
list of actual salaries. 

Here also is a story of teamwork and 
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courage. It was in 1944 that dynamic 
Walter Maxwell, secretary of the Arizona 
Education Association, sparked the AEA 
to victory by first shocking the state. 
Thundered Maxwell from every radio sta- 
tion and in the newspapers: “Bartenders 
are paid better than our teachers.” 
Some teachers didn’t like it. They 
dubbed it “unprofessional, needlessly vul- 
gar.” But Maxwell had the facts. Result: 
Last year salary increases ranged from 
$500 to $1,000 per teacher. Arizona now 
dips into all sorts of tax sources for the 
benefit of education: sales taxes, fuel 
taxes, luxury taxes 





even special licenses 
and fees. Best of all, Congress, in grant- 
ing statehood, set aside four sections in 
every township, the income from which by 
sale or lease was to be devoted to the 
cause of education—forever! 

To Florida, however, goes the honor 
of being a mecca for school teachers seek- 
ing a living in the Southeast. From 
Georgia, South Carolina, Alabama they 
have been coming. Georgia educators 
complain they are training teachers who 
only take the next train or bus for Flor- 
ida. The reason: On a scale adjusted to 
per capita income, Florida pays an aver- 
age of $3,597—second only to Arizona. 

Some states present strange con- 
trasts. Maryland, for example, is third in 
actual salaries, fifth in capital outlay per 
pupil, yet near the bottom of the list in 
ratio of high school graduates to high 
school enrollment. 

Louisiana, which is second on the 
list in ratio of high school graduates to 
high school enrollment, has many Catho- 
lic schools which do not extend to the 
12th grade; thousands of students from 
these institutions go on to the senior pub- 
lic high schools. 

Indiana’s high position in this list is 
due to many factors, particularly the rigid 
enforcement of the compulsory attend- 
ance law to the age of 16, so lax in many 
states. 

Financially, Maryland has one of the 
best school systems in the nation. It is 
based on a simple principle: a minimum 
level in teachers’ salaries and school 
equipment below which not even the 
poorest district in the state can sink. 

The Maryland formula provides a 
minimum in state aid of $400 for every 
teacher and $20 for every pupil. The state 
pays 2/3 of the salaries of the administra- 
tive staff—principals, supervisors, ete. 
Best of all, the law establishes an equali- 
zation fund for the poorer districts. At 
present 65¢ of every local tax dollar 
goes to education. If this isn’t enough to 
provide a $2,200 minimum salary for 
teachers, with a $100 increase in salary 
every year up to $3,800, plus a minimum 
amount of specified equipment, plus a 
teacher-pupil ratio not greater than 1 to 
35, then Maryland dips into its Equaliza- 
tion Fund to make up the difference. 

One defect in the Maryland system is 
that $100 increases a year (up to $3,800) 
are automatic; there is no special reward 
for the exceptional teacher, as in the case 
of New York. But, as in New York, 
teacher opposition to this is adamant. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Average teachers’ salaries 
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Schools (continued ) 


Teachers everywhere apparently do not 
want to admit that some of their number 
may be superior—or inferior. 

To Oregon and Washington, as well 
as California, goes the honor of being 
consistently at or near the top in many 
categories. The Far West as a whole 
ranks better than any other single section 
of the country. 

Lowest records are found in the 
South, in the Dakotas and Colorado and 
in some of the border states. Mississippi, 
which expects some improvement in 
teachers’ salaries this fall, is at the bot- 
tom in actual salaries paid this year, with 
Arkansas only $100 ahead. In salaries 
adjusted to per capita income, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Colorado in 
that order are at the bottom. 

The national average of actual 
teachers’ salaries is $2,494.29. The na- 
tional median of all state salaries is 
$2,287.50. These are the 1947-48 figures, 
published for the first time, and based 
on this survey. 

Ranking in some categories produces 
some quirks that need explanation. South 
Carolina’s ratio of high school enrollment 
to total enrollment (2.5%) is due to the 
fact the South Carolina school system is 
in the process of changing from an 11- 
grade to the standard 12-grade type. 

To Utah belongs the prize of the 
highest ratio of men teachers. A well- 
balanced school system, educators believe, 
should consist of about 144 men. 


Paying the bills 


In the nation as a whole, there is no 
doubt about one fact: Education is facing 
a crisis. It is not merely a shortage of 
teachers. (The supply of high school 
teachers is beginning to catch up with the 
demand, but the number of elementary 
school teachers is still woefully behind.) 

Another crisis is coming in financing. 
One reason is the rising birth rate. A 
million and a quarter more babies were 
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Capital outlay per pupil (1947-48) 


(New buildings & equipment) 


[ ] LOW QUARTILE 


Ola, WE, W.Va, Ind, $.0., 
WD, WH, S.C, Me, Ga, 
Mass., R. 1. 


born last year than in 1940. The birth 
rate hit its low mark during the depres- 
sion. It has been rising ever since. The 
“depression-babies” have now graduated 
from high school. The new influx has 
just begun to hit the elementary schools. 

Says Dr. Ralph McDonald of the 
National Education Association: “With 
hundreds of thousands of 6-year-olds en- 
tering our schools, there is no hope what- 
ever of getting enough qualified teachers 
for them. If we permit this condition to 
continue, the U.S. faces nothing less than 
educational suicide.” 

Most of the states have money sur- 
pluses. At least half of them have actu- 
ally used some of these surpluses to boost 
teachers’ salaries, expand equipment. 
The cry for Federal-Aid-to-Education is 
swelling into a mighty chorus. Yet only 
a few states have shown what they can do 
for and by themselves if they really try. 

This month, when the elementary 
schools open, there will not be enough 
seats, books, teachers, rooms to take care 
of the youngsters. Thousands will be 
turned away. Classes will be crowded. 

If and when Federal Aid Bill is 
passed, many school administrators be- 
lieve it should be based on Maryland’s 
“Equalization Fund” law—i.e., help to 
the poorer areas only, with a basic mini- 
mum guarantee of a good education for 
all. What MaryJand has done financially 
can be done by all the states. Better sys- 
tems of financing are on the way. 

But mere help from Washington is 
not going to solve the problem. The whole 
teaching profession has to be rejuvenated. 
This is a local and grass-roots challenge; 
it can only be met in the long run by 
parents and citizens taking a personal in- 
terest in the schools in their own com- 
munity, by finding out how good or bad a 
job their own local schools are doing; 
then getting united action for their im- 
provement. 

When the truth is brought home to 
the average citizen, he will act. For 
good schools are like everything else. 
You get what you pay for. 
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PETROLEUM OUTPUT IS SETTING RECORDS. Last week a daily average of 5,520,000 
barrels of oil were produced, topping the previous all-time weekly 
high by nearly 16,000 barrels. 


OIL BURNER SALES ARE PICKING UP AGAIN. Reason: predictions of adequate heating 
oil supplies. Vice president W. A. Matheson of Eureka Williams 0il-—-o- 
matic division says: "There'll not be a cold home among users of power 
burners in the entire field." 


caught up with its backlog. In the past three years it has used 55% 
more rubber than it did in its three previous peak years. 


MOST IMPORTANT FACTORS in keeping rubber consumption high: more use of rubber- 
tired vehicles for freight and farming; more and larger tires on 
trucks, buses and farm service vehicles; increase in mileage per pas— 
senger car on the road; industry's shift to rubber conveyor belts for 
handling materials of all kinds from cereals to iron ore. 


UPSTART OF THE FUEL INDUSTRY, bottled protane and butane gas, has grown fast 
but demand has grown faster. Estimated production this year: more 
than 2 billion gallons—20 times that of 12 years ago. Biggest users: 
750,000 trailer homes; railroads, for diners and air-conditioning 
motors; farmers, for cooking, sterilizing and as fuel for tractors. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD'S VAST BUILDING PROGRAM will cost more than the Govern—- 
ment spent for Hoover Dam. Each through passenger train will have 
supervised childrens' playrooms, refreshment lounges, movies and doors 


that open at touch. 


MORE RETAIL JEWELERS WILL BE GEM EXPERTS. The Diamond Council of America will 
offer two correspondence courses prepared by a University of Pennsyl- 
vania professor. The Gemological Institute of America, Los Angeles, 
has pioneered this type of education; several hundred members already 
are listed as "Certified Gemologists" and "Registered Jewelers." 


————$ eee ee 


Jan. 1, 1949, the nation will still face a backlog of 7.3 million 
orders. Biggest bottleneck: lack of sheet steel to make bonnets, 
tops, other large parts. Only five U.S. mills can produce this size 
and type of steel. 


POSTWAR FEATURES OF 1949 CARS—roomier interiors, improved springing, "cradled" 
ride, higher compression engines and optional automatic shift on some 
models—are expected to be the industry's only big advances for the 
next several years—until makers have recovered re-tooling invest-— 


ments which cost triple what they would have pre-war. 





Scientists at Brookhaven (N.Y.) National Laboratory have just finished 
an experiment which will reduce corn plants to the height of an aver- 
age man. The shorter plants will be easier to harvest, less vulner- 
able to heavy winds and rainstorms. 


CHEMISTS ARE STUDYING WAYS TO IMPROVE preserved foods—canned, dried or frozen 
vegetables, fruits, and juices—by collecting flavors and aromas lost 
in cooking and reincorporating them in the finished product. 

AMERICANS ARE DRINKING MORE coffee and milk than any other beverage. The 1948 
score: 8 billion gallons of coffee (55 gallons per capita); nearly 7 
billion gallons of milk; 2.7 billion gallons of beer; 1.7 billion gal- 
lons of soft drinks. 





ee SO 


trols on installment buying. Hardest hit will be automatic electric 
washers, television receivers and expensive radio combinations; re- 
frigerators and furniture sales will also sag. 


omist predicts. Reasons: Miami is the fastest growing city in south- 
ern U.S. (population rose from 270,000 in 1940 to about 400,000 at the 


end of 1947); high home ownership ratio; a newly—acquired year-round 
market stability. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Main Street, Minn. 


The surveys were in. The position of 
the nation’s 16th largest city was clear. 
“Minneapolis derives 60% of its income 
from . . . satisfying the needs of retailers 
doing business outside our city,” market- 
ing expert York Langton told breakfast- 
ing Chamber of Commerce directors. 
“Anything that retards or accelerates 
sales of Main Street merchants will be 
felt by Minneapolis.” 

The 20 directors—mostly top-level 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers 
—heard him out. Then they voted unani- 
mously to bolster Main Street selling by 
sponsoring week-long sales demonstra- 
tions in towns of 25,000-and-under in the 
city’s five-state trading area. Fergus Falls, 
northern Minnesota trading center of 
13,400, would get the first one Sept. 19- 
26. Others would follow soon in a dozen 
other communities in the Dakotas, Mon- 
tana, and northern Iowa. 

The Goals. Here was a vital so- 
ciological experiment—very different 
from the time-worn tour or “one-day out- 
ing” to solicit trade area business. Here, 
on a vast new scale, was a plan Patu- 
FINDER had developed and tested in four 
towns to: (1) help Main Street retailers 
get quality goods, selling aids and sales 
advice; (2) show manufacturers they 
have overlooked 75 million prosperous, 
ready-to-buy Main Street customers. 

During a PATHFINDER-sponsored 
“Know Your Own Strength Week” at 
Nampa, Idaho, retail sales jumped 151%; 
eight months later, volume was still a full 
50% above normal, a direct result of sell- 
ing improvements made during the Week. 
To obtain similar results for Fergus Falls, 





local clothier Kenneth Gunderson stirred 
his fellow-merchants into action. Every- 
where dealers were redecorating; every- 
where they were peppering their sup- 
pliers for more goods, more displays for 
“Know Your Own Strength.” 

By last week, plans had neared com- 
pletion for a style show, a barbecue, pony 
races, even a two-hour broadcast over 
Minneapolis’ WCCO. Pretty Peggy Jo 
Albertson plugged the Week over Fergus 
Falls’ radio station. And the daily Journal 
headlined it into 13,000 farm-and-town 
homes. 

Manufacturers on Hand. Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce officials 
Frank Clawson and E. B. Caldwell helped 
with strategic long-distance calls. Already, 
Pillsbury was corralling griddles from 
several states to make flapjacks for all 
comers. Swift & Co. promised its Martha 
Logan cooking school. There would be 
displays and big shipments of Community 


Pathfinder 


Preparations. For “Know Your Own Strength Week,” Fergus Falls retailers like 
Ken Gunderson passed out posters, sold red caps. “Peggy Jo” airwaved developments. 
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Fergus Falls test. Minneapolis suppliers hoped to grow with Main St. progress. 


silverware, Pepperell sheets, Templetwist 
rugs and scores of other name-brand 
products. President Coy Humphrey (Mun- 
singwear) and vice president Emmett 
Salisbury (Spring-Air mattresses) 
planned personal inspections. 

Fergus Falls retailers tensed as the 
demonstration approached, but had faith 
that their trading area would pass the 
test. Typical of progressive Main Street 
communities, Fergus Falls is enriched by 
farmer-customers grown prosperous on 
butterfat, oats, poultry and horse-raising. 
It thrives on the payrolls of its small fac- 
tories, the spending of tourists vacation- 
ing ‘at nearby lakes. It is a town as alive 
as its 100-voice male chorus, as stable as 
its 21 churches and its bank which has 
changed presidents and cashiers only 
three times in 76 years. 

Fergus Falls has seven modern de- 
partment stores, at least four of them in 
the $375,000-and-up sales bracket last 
year. It is quality-conscious; Norby’s de- 
partment store doubled its volume in five 
years by switching from price-cutting to 
plugging brand-name merchandise. 

What Tests Show. Minneapolis 
manufacturers and wholesalers, unlike 
some of their Eastern counterparts, know 
the wealth and sales potential of such 
Main Street markets. And they say so 
bluntly. 

Philip Skogmo, president of the 
Gamble-Skogmo chain: “Our big business 
is in the small towns. This ‘Know Your 
Own Strength’ idea is what we’ve preached 
for years. We have convinced many man- 
ufacturers that Main Streets are gold- 
mines they’ve overlooked.” 

Beginning with a Fergus Falls Ford 
agency 28 years ago, Skogmo and his 
partner Bert Gamble have developed a 
chain of 2,200 department stores doing a 
$150 million thimble-to-fur-coat business. 

Ray Brang, General Mills vice presi- 
dent: “We have long leaned heavily on 
progressive dealers in cities under 25,000 
whose livelihood is closely linked to the 
grass roots of agriculture. Their impor- 
tance is increasing with the national trend 
toward decentralization of industry.” 

With farm income hitting unprece- 
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Helps. Munsingwear’s Madolin Bingham and Coy Humphrey check big shipment; Phil Skogmo counsels a saleswoman. 


dented highs, General Mills now pushes 
campaigns to lure farmers to Main Street 
grocers through Saturday store sales, free 
pie and coffee, sample waffles and slices 
of Chiffon cakes. 

Stephen P. Duffy, president of Hall 
Hardware Co., Minneapolis wholesalers 
doing a $15 million business with 516 
stores: “Generally, wholesalers tend to 
give industrial centers the lion’s share of 
many top appliance lines. But we insist 
on impartiality. And it pays!” 

As an example, he points to a store 
in the Main Street town of Benson, Minn., 
(pop. 2,729) which brings him more busi- 
ness than any one of his 27 St. Paul- 
Minneapolis accounts—$67,744 during 
the first six months of 1948 alone. Seven 
of his top 10 accounts are in Main Street 
towns. 

To keep booming, 


such markets 


Duffy uses five men solely to help retail- 
ers in store remodeling, and constantly 
aids them with brand-name advertising. 
One startling result: In 10 years, orders 
for Revere utensils have jumped more 
than 100-fold to an expected $200,000 
volume for 1948. 

Small-City Dollars. Coy Humph- 
rey, president of Munsingwear: “In the 
62 years since George Munsing set up 
his union suit factory over a Minneapolis 
harness shop, we have grown into a com- 
pany doing more than a $20 million yearly 
business. Much of our success stems from 
intelligent selling on Main Street.” 

Today, Munsingwear counts on small- 
city outlets for 43% of its sales. In the 
past six years, it has placed nine new 
branch plants in towns under 25,000 pop- 
ulation—a direct payroll boost to the cus- 
tomers it serves. 


Buying Power in Fergus Falls, Minn. 


Aver. Savings Account, $830 


Aver. Checking Account, $1,806 


Average Taxpayer Income, $4,416 








These Figures, Too, Interest Minneapolis 


Community 


Bemidji, Minn. 
Brainerd, Minn. 
Crookston, Minn. 
Hibbing, Minn. 
Mandan, N.D. 
Minot, N.D. 
Mitchell, S.D. 
Moorhead, Minn. 
Owatonna, Minn. 
Wadena, Minn. 
Watertown, S.D. 
Willmar, Minn. 


$ 8,379,100 
11,918,400 
8,990,600 
15,602,400 
7,259,000 
23,642,400 
18,003,600 
13,086,400 
16,031,600 
6,439,100 
17,205,600 
10,589,600 
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Bank Deposits 


Per Capita 
Deposits 
$ 586 
718 
1,198 
776 
942 
1,291 
1,895 
976 
1,406 
1,951 
1,623 
928 


Population 


14,300 
16,600 
7,500 
20,100 
7,700 
18,300 
9,500 
13,400 
11,400 
3,300 
10,600 
11,400 





R. C. Duncan, president of Minne- 
apolis’ Chamber of Commerce: “We be- 
gan two years ago to work for a program 
to develop Main Street markets. After a 
call for help from Butte, Mont., we put 
on successful one-day sales clinics there 
and in 13 other towns. We gave them 
down-to-earth selling advice from top- 
flight Minneapolis retailers like P. B. 
Juster, wholesalers like Fred Rockwell. 
They got warm receptions. Now, we're 
convinced that the bigger ‘Know Your 
Own Strength’ promotions will also suc- 
ceed. For Main Street wants our help. 
And we need Main Street’s.” 


Candy King 


When Fred Levy took over the ailing 
63-year-old San Francisco candy and 
bakery firm of the late Simon Blum in the 
1930s he called up every customer he 
could, discovered they were tired of 
Blum’s lack of variety. So he decided to 
experiment with novelties in cake and 
candy making while maintaining top- 
quality production. 

Last week, nearly 15 years later, 
Blum’s was doing a $1.25 million-a-year- 
business and Levy was convinced the pub- 
lic will buy both quality and new mer- 
chandise if given a chance. He had started 
by throwing out all artificial cake flavor- 
ings and thinking up new cake numbers 
like “orange bouquet” and “breath of 
lemon.” Now a cake from Blum’s is re- 
garded as an experience. 

National Sweets. Then he experi- 
mented with new types of candy, evolved 
a white chocolate, a piece of which is 
placed in every Blum box. Candy prices 
normally range from $1.65 to $2.10 a 
pound, but will be topped next Valen- 
tine’s Day by the most expensive box 
ever offered the public: A seven-pound 
collection packed in a box decorated with 
10,000 sequins and price-tagged at a neat 
$350. 
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International 
Lie detector. The operator is not infalli- 
ble. (SEE: Truth & Consequences) 


Truth & Consequences 


How good is a “lie detector”? 

This question worried Alger Hiss 
last fortnight (see Nation). The House 
of Representatives’ Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee, probing charges that he 
had been a Communist, wanted to test his 
veracity on the machine developed by 44- 
year-old Dr. Leonarde Keeler of Chicago. 

In the end, Hiss refused, on the 
ground that the accuracy of the lie de- 
tector is challenged by many criminolo- 
gists and psychiatrists. He was right 
about that. But sponsors of the machine 
are also right in claiming it has scored 
spectacular successes in unmasking liars. 

Emotional Trap. Keeler’s “poly- 
graph” consists of a cuff strapped on the 
upper right arm to measure pulse and 
blood pressure; a harness around the 
chest, to measure the rate of breathing; 
and wrist-plates which measure electric 
charges associated with perspiration. 
Three automatic pens record, on a mov- 
ing strip of paper, any changes which 
occur under questioning. 

No Words Needed. In one famous 
case involving a murder victim buried in 
Oregon, Keeler located the body even 
though the suspected murderer wouldn’t 
talk. He did this by showing the suspect 
maps of Oregon, Washington and Idaho, 
asking him in which state he had buried 
his victim. 

The man said nothing, but his physi- 
cal reactions became erratic when he saw 
the map of Oregon. Keeler then began to 
name the counties of Oregon one by one. 
The chart again revealed when the sus- 
pect had heard the name of the right 
county. Eventually, the suspect jumped 
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up and smashed the machine. But by then 
he had already silently revealed where 
the body lay buried. Police dug it up. 

Objections. The lie detector works 
automatically, but its results have to be 
interpreted by the operator. This intro- 
duces a possibility of error, no matter 
how skillful and objective the operator 
may be. Even Dr. Keeler, who claims 82% 
success, admits that the findings from a 
lie detector should not be considered final 
in the absence of additional evidence or 
confession. 

Most judges do not allow lie detec- 
tors to be introduced into court proceed- 
ings under any circumstances. 


Tails 


It was a bad day for naturalist Ed- 
win Way Teale when he whipped out a 
newspaper article about the “one useless 
object in nature”—a pig’s tail. 

Farmers and other pig-lovers flooded 
Teale with protests. Didn’t he know that 
a pig’s tail is a barometer of its health? 
Curled, it indicates the pig is flourishing; 
drooping, that he needs a tonic. 

Some writers pointed out that gour- 
mets consider pig’s-tail a table delicacy. 
Asked an Illinois farmer: How could you 
catch a pig, if he didn’t have a handle in 
the rear? 

Abashed but curious, Teale began 
investigating tails as a hobby. In the cur- 
rent issue of Nature Magazine he gives a 
waggish report of his findings. 

Air Pipe. Tails, he found, serve 
every purpose from tools and weapons to 
springboards and pantries. The rat-tailed 
maggot lives under’ shallow’ water, 
breathes through its tail, which surfaces 
like a periscope. The luna moth flutters 
ribbonlike tails to keep enemies away 
from its vulnerable body. 

When attacked by a snake, some liz- 
ards wrap themselves around tree limbs, 
grasp their tails in their mouths. The 
snake, unable to find a point at which it 
can begin its intended meal, gives up. 

Springs & Jets. The wingless larvae 
of the drosophila fruit fly travel by bend- 
ing over to take their tails in their 
mouths, releasing them suddenly. The 
springboard effect flips them up and for- 
ward. 

Dragonfly nymphs, which live under- 
water before emerging as winged adults, 
travel by jet-propulsion of water through 
their tails. So does the immature mayfly, 
which also breathes through its tail. 


Century of Progress? 


Exactly 100 years ago, when the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science held its first meeting in 
Philadelphia, hardy savants travelled 
from as far west as the raw new village of 
Chicago to attend. 

Twelve years were yet to pass before 
Darwin’s Origin Of Species would: have 
its dynamic effect on scientific thought. 
But the founders of the AAAS, assembled 
from the then existing 28 states, already 
felt that they were living “in a century of 
continuing progress and knowledge.” 


At the Philadelphia inaugural, they 
listened with decorous interest as speak- 
ers discussed the scientific hot news of 
the day: Morphine: A New Medicine; 
The Phonetic Apparatus of The Cricket; 
Some Footmarks in Old Red Sandstone. 

Faith in Fact. In the years that fol- 
lowed, AAAS meetings expanded into 
lengthy symposia in which several speak- 
ers would be unable to exhaust a subject. 
For the simple pre-Darwin world of sci- 
ence had developed into 15 different sci- 
ences, which even the most brilliant mind 
could hardly grasp. But during nearly all 
of that 100 years, the old optimistic belief 
in man’s progress through science still 
flourished. 

Last week, the AAAS announced 
plans for its centenary meeting in Sep- 
tember. Instead of the 200-300 who met 
in Philadelphia in 1848, about 10,000 
scientists will assemble in Washington. 
Five symposia will run for four days 
simultaneously. Proceedings will be 
broadcast, enlarging the audience to mil- 
lions. 

Shadow of Doubt. But the cen- 
tenary celebration of the AAAS comes in 
the wake of an event even more dynamic 
than Darwin’s theories. The mushroom 
cloud that flowered from the atomic bomb 
has cast a shadow across faith in scien- 
tific progress. The AAAS has announced 
that a major event of the meeting will be 
a debate, scheduled for broadcast on the 
Town Meeting of The Air. Speakers will 
be Karl Compton, head of MIT; Robert 
Hutchins, chancellor of the University of 
Chicago; zoologist Fairfield Osborn; and 
astronomer Harlow Shapley. Its title: 
What Hope for Man? 


Wisent Rescue? This shaggy beast 
is not a U.S. bison, but his taller Euro- 
pean cousin, the forest-ranging wisent. 


In prehistoric times, wisent herds 
grazed all over Europe and northern 
Asia, were painted on cave walls by 
cro-magnon man. Their downfall, be- 
gun by Roman settlement of Europe, 
was almost completed by two World 
Wars. Now only 93 purebred speci- 
mens remain, mostly cows. A few sur- 
vivors in the Caucausus mountains 
were recently added to the main herd 
at Bialowiez, Poland, where zoologists 
will foster pure stock, excluding -hy- 
brids with strains of cattle and Ameri- 
can bison. 
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Americana 


One Step to Survival 


Serious, pipe-smoking William Vogt 
has been head of the Pan American Con- 
servation Section for five years. What he 
learned about world resources alarmed 
him so much he wrote Road To Survival 
(William Sloan Associates, New York: 
$4) to scare others into action. 

This week, in Denver, Vogt will see 
one small step taken along his survival 
road: the first Inter-American Conference 
on Conservation of Renewable Resources. 
For three weeks representatives of nearly 
a score of American countries will discuss 
forest, soil, food and water problems, visit 
U.S. irrigation, reconditioning, wildlife 
and other projects. In other matters— 
particularly in managing tropical lands 
and educating the public in conservation 
—the U.S. will be the listener. 

Tied Together. Vogt, secretary- 
general of the conference, hopes the 
group will develop ways of getting things 


done. “We're all in this together. Re- 


sources, like trade, are interdependent 
—our freedom of the press would be al- 
most non-existent except for Canada’s 
forests. From a purely selfish standpoint 
poor, underprivileged neighbors—easy 
victims of social disorder—affect us di- 
rectly.” 


Beaver Trouble? 


\ beaver, in his place, is a fine thing. 
He dams streams, holds water on the 
land, raises water tables and creates 
breeding grounds for fish. But on irri- 
gated land, where he plugs vital ditches 
and eats valuable trees, he’s a nuisance. 

Now Idaho has a new method of 
getting beavers from where they're not 
wanted to where they are: by parachute 
—in traps that pop open on landing. 


Roots of Grass 


“Of all plants the grasses are the 
most important to men.” So says the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 1948 
yearbook, Grass; it points out that most 
of man’s basie foods—corn, wheat, oats, 
rice, sugarcane and barley—are grasses. 
So is the feed he gives his cattle. 

Most of the 900-page illustrated book 
is concerned with forage and cover 
grasses—and for practical reasons also 
discusses the important legumes, which 
are not grasses. It shows how they build 
soils and waterlevels, fix sand and con- 
It tells how grass shaped 
American history, with such sidelights 
as the naming of a hardy grass for the 
man who spread it—Timothy Hansen. It 
has helpful hints, including 14 points for 
making good lawns, 10 for keeping them. 

Congress, which voted the approxi- 
mately $200,000 Grass cost, will dole 
copies free to constituents. Or $2 will 
buy it from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Women 


Wayside Stand 


Catching the eye of visitors to Oswe- 
go County Fair in Sandy Creek, N. Y., 
last week was an exhibit that would pluck 
money from their pockets next summer. 
It was a full-scale model (6 feet square, 
71% feet tall) of a sparkling green-white- 
and-red roadside stand, planned. by the 
Woman’s Council of the New York State 
Department of Commerce. Its purpose: 
to help women sell home-grown fruits and 
vegetables, canned foods, and handicrafts. 

The sprightly roadstand _ boasts, 
among other things, candy-striped wooden 
awnings. Designer Cecelia Staples, a lead- 
ing New York City store display creator 
and manufacturer, outfitted it with the 
sort of things that might be collecting 
attic dust. Wooden bowls and _ baskets 
hold eggs, berries, fruit and small vege- 
tables. Old-fashioned tall glass jars show 
off cookies and candies. And hanging 
under the awning is a bird cage featuring 
the day’s specialty, like red-ripe toma- 





Saks Fifth Avenue 


Warmth in chic. Wool jumper, jersey 
skirt and knickerbockers. (SEE: Sense) 
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toes. Corner cupboards and a glass- 
shelved picture window in the rear wall 
display ceramics, needlework, jellies, 
canned fruit. 

Ideas for Everything. In front of 
the stand, a green wheelbarrow and 
candy-striped wooden tub hold bulky 
vegetables. From a striped beer keg flows 
cider, grape juice or soft drinks. And 
marching up a bright pink stepladder are 
bowls of fresh flowers, herbs, mint. An 
old gaily-painted pitchfork and_ shovel 
hold price posters. Miss Staples even in- 
cludes a rocking chair for tired shoppers 
or for the manager, if she can sneak a 
rest. 

At the Fair exhibit, State Commerce 
Department counselors handed out advice 
and written instructions to hundreds of 
women. And as they worked, the experts 
modeled the newest idea for managerial 
attire: white sailcloth aprons with change 
pockets appliqued in vegetable designs. 


Home Permanents 


Which woman has the home perma- 
nent? Last fortnight in Chicago the Toni 
Co., makers of curl-your-own sets, esti- 
mated that this year nearly 40 out of 100 
permanents would be given at home. 
Only four years ago, 99 out of every 100 
were given at beauty shops. 


Pickle Bath 


Rub-a-dub-dub . . . pickles in the tub. 
That’s the way it’s been this canning sea- 
son at Mrs. Willis Inks’ house in Fre- 
mont, Ohio. Tired of scrubbing cucum- 
bers for pickling, Mrs. Inks put a half 
bushel in her automatic washer, turned it 
to “soak” and then “third rinse.” 

“They came out sparkling clean and 
unbruised,” she wrote the Bendix Co. in 
South Bend, Ind. Company officials were 
more pleased than surprised, however. 
Their washer had already been reported 
to launder overshoes, plastic playing 
cards, spinach, potatoes, stuffed toys, plas- 
tic dress-covers and rubber stoppers— 
separately, of course. 


Sense in Fashion 


“What'll they do next!” That’s what 
the tall father said to his almost-as-tall 
daughter as they halted before a back-to- 
school clothes display in a Fifth Ave. 
store window. His remark was aimed at a 
plaid wool jumper worn over a tangerine 
wool jersey skirt and underneath (the 
skirt was set wind-blown to show them), 
tangerine jersey knickerbockers button- 
ing below the knees. “They do look 
funny,” the daughter admitted, “but 
they’re really sensible and they’re warm.” 

That about describes this fall’s cam- 
pus and high school togs—the little wes- 
kits, the stoles straight from. grand- 
mother’s trunk, the quilted jackets. Any- 


thing goes with anything but, like a salad, 
it must be tastefully mixed. Plaid wool 
slacks are topped by a black cashmere 
pullover which in turn is covered by an 
emerald corduroy shirt that hangs straight 
to the hips. A red and yellow checked 
velveteen weskit, laced in the back, teams 
with a black velveteen skirt and long 
sleeved white blouse. A quilted brown 
and white striped calico jacket is worn 
with brown velveteen slacks but also ap- 
pears with matching quilted skirt. 

Simply Suited. For those who like 
their colors straight, corduroys may be 
meticulously matched from pedal pushers 
to top coat, even with bag and beret. A 
reversible brown corduroy basque jacket 
and flared skirt, turned inside out, be- 
come a yellow quilted cotton suit. Suits, 
in the main, are fairly conservative with 
medium full skirts and carefully fitted 
hip length jackets buttoned up to the 
neck, though there are a number of box 
jackets available too. Materials include 
plaid wools, tweeds and a new warm dark 
grey flannel. 

Then there’s the near-suit: the skirt 
with matching stole. It may be of plaid 
wool with pockets in the straight stole or 
a little more elegant, like the Harris 
tweed skirt with triangular stole that’s 
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Gimbels 
Two-way. Fringed stole with pockets can 
be worn around head too. (SEE: Sense) 
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John Dritz & Son 
In one move. Tacker transfers pattern 
marks to garment. (SEE: Sewing) 


tweed on one side, velvet on the other and 
edged in black ball fringe. 

The coat to be worn later over this 
gay collection is of the greatcoat type, 
occasionally belted in the back or caught 
at the waistline with a narrow belt. Or 
it’s a three-quarter-length plaid, lined and 
collared with white curly lamb. Other 
coats are lined with sheared baby lamb 
or simulated fur, and likely as not the 
neck is wrapped with a contrasting or 
matching scarf. 

No fashion-wise girl should shiver at 
the Thanksgiving football game. 


New for Sewing 


Latest estimates indicate U.S. women 
like to sew almost as much as they like 
to talk: 20 million households own sewing 
machines, only 3 million fewer than have 
telephones. To keep sewers stitching, 
manufacturers last week were turning out 
a galaxy of gadgets: 

Tailor Tacker. Twist the knob on 
a stapler-like device and it accurately 
chalks pattern markings on both sides of 
the fabric. The tacker comes complete 
with colored chalk sticks for $1. 

Threader. An automatic needle 
threader holds a spool of thread on one 
side and a snipper on the other. The 
needle goes in a hole eye first, a lever is 
pressed, the thread is cut, and out comes 
the needle ready to use. The Thread-a- 
Matic works on all standard needles, 
takes any thread from number 40 to 100. 

Gripper. To keep blouse tails from 
pulling out, sew a non-slip tape with foam 
rubber inside the skirt waistband. It costs 
39¢ a yard, can be washed or dry cleaned. 

Hem Marker. A new semicircular 
gadget marks the hem of a skirt in two 
motions. One squeeze on the bulb chalks 
up the front hemline, another, the back. 

Form Fitter. A new Vinylite plas- 
tic form ($6.95) blows up to standard 
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How How 


Mrs. Rollin Sweitzer makes 


rape uly 


‘jells just right.” 










“Just follow your Certo recipe 
exactly —save yourself work and 
worry. None of that old-time 
business of standing over a hot 
stove watching the fruit ‘boil 
down’ to a jell! You bring juice 
and sugar to a boil, at once add 
Certo, boil hard one-half minute 
and you’re through—ready to 
pour delicious jelly. 


that always ‘ 


\ of each Certo bottle.” 





“| have never had a failure with my grape jelly since 
I started using CERTO,” says Mrs. Rollin Sweitzer. 
“Before that—well, you know how uncertain grapes 
are. But Certo, the famous liquid pectin, supplements 
the jell in grapes, so that you can use the grapes 
fully ripe and full-flavored and get wonderful results 
every time. 


R. D. #1 
HARTVILLE, OHIO 

































“‘More put-away glasses for your out- 
lay of time and fruit is another reward 
of this short-boil method, with Certo. 
Since you don’t waste juice by “boiling 
down,’ you get a CERTO BONUS 
of four more glasses from the same 
quantity of grapes. And such fresh 


flaver—delicate as the vine-ripe fruit! 


“Jelly-making from any fruit or 
bottled fruit juice is easy with 
Certo. You're putting away paraf- 
fined glasses 15 minutes after the 
fruit is prepared and Certo helps 
all fruits jell just right. A book of 
90 recipes comes under the label 






A Product of 
General Foods 
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Blue Bell dungarees can take it 


Whether you’re working with ma- 
chinery, climbing around the silo 
or hayloft, or on your knees in the 
garden, BLue BELL dungarees will 
take the toughest wear you can 
give them. 


They’re cut from the best denim, 
sewn with strong orange thread, 
and reinforced with no-scratch 
rivets at points where the strain 
is heaviest. But, just as important 
to you, these good-looking dun- 
garees are comfortable. They’re 
designed to allow free and easy 


action—without binding. In your 
waist size, there’s a leg length that 
fits you exactly, so you can avoid 
the nuisance of turned-up cuffs. 
And, because BLUE BELLs are San- 
forized, they keep their roomy, 
comfortable fit as long as you 
wear them. 


Next time you buy work clothes, 
look for the BLuE BELL label. It 
guarantees you the best made, best 
fitting work clothes you can buy— 
or your money back! Blue Bell, 
Inc., Greensboro, N. C. 


WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF WORK CLOTHES 
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Bib overalls * blue jeans * dungarees 

chambray and covert shirts ° work 

pants * matched sets * blanket-lined 
jackets * coveralls 


George Bechtold 
wearing Blue Bell 


dungarees and 
Pi work shirt 











Atlas Photo Service 


Value. Doris Stearns points it out to Mrs. 


W. A. Webb, Hartford. (SEE: Economy) 


dress sizes from 10.to 20. It’s pliable 
enough so the waistline can be nipped in 
with a tape to conform with individual 
measurements; the bust can be controlled 
by attaching a bra. There’s a net jersey 
cover to which material can be pinned. 
The shape also makes a sweater dryer or 
hanger for freshly-pressed garments. 

Buttonholer. Available nationally 
now is the Domestic buttonhole worker 
which attaches to several models of home 
sewing machines and assures even the be- 
ginner of professional looking work. It 
makes straight or keyhole type button- 
holes in various lengths depending on 
size of key used (five are included with 
the kit). Simply drop the desired key in 
the attachment’s slot, place the device on 
sewing machine presser bar, put the mate- 
rial under the feed, stitch and—like that! 
—there’s a finished buttonhole. 


Economy in Eggs 


Women in New Haven, Hartford, 
West Hartford, Torrington and Bridge- 
port, Conn., were buying eggs by the 
pound last week—and liking it. 

Officials of Connecticut Poultry Pro- 
ducers, Inc., of New Haven, farmers’ co- 
operative which supplies one or more 
stores in each of these cities, believe this 
is the first time eggs have been sold in 
terms that compare them fairly with other 
good protein foods. Now, instead of pit- 
ting a dozen eggs against a pound of 
meat, the shopper automatically considers 
pound against pound. For example, a 
dozen extra large eggs (which weigh 27 
ounces) sell for 93¢—but cost only 55¢ a 
pound. Large eggs at 90¢ a dozen (24 
ounces) cost 60¢ a pound; medium eggs 
at 80¢ a dozen (21 ounces), 61¢ a pound. 

Currently the stores sell only cracked 
eggs in actual pound measures. But even 
for those sold by the dozen, large placards 
point out the price per pound. Connecti- 
cut Producers, Inc., eventually may sell 
all its eggs directly by weight and pay 
farmers on the same basis. 
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Religion 


Council of Amsterdam 


From high bridges across the canals 
the sound of bells was sharp and clear. 
Even the bells in St. Nicholas Catholic 
church seemed to join. 


Seldom had they had such good 
cause for pealing. For, when ‘future 


Christians study the history of their faith, 
the major dates will stretch from the 
Nativity, through the great councils of 
Roman Catholicism, into the fire of Ref- 
ormation, and mark Amsterdam 1948. 

This week the event that made Am- 
sterdam 1948 such a mighty date drew to 
a close. The first assembly of the World 
Council of Churches ended and its work 
was beginning. Home from Amsterdam 
were going the 352 Protestant and Ortho- 
dox churchmen who had represented 135 
separate denominations and some 350 
million churchgoers. One American dele- 
gate was returning with high honor; 
Methodist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam had 
been elected to the Council’s six-man 
presidium. 

Sixteen other churches that had 
joined the World Council during its 10 
years of formation did not send dele- 
gates; five of those churches were in Red- 
shadowed Yugoslavia and Rumania. Rus- 
sia was completely aloof. 

Roman Guests. Along with the 
delegates, jammed into Amsterdam’s Con- 
cert Hall and Nieuwe Kirk were 2,000 ob- 
servers, alternates and 
priests whose Roman collars dotted the 
pattern of business suits that most dele- 
gates wore. The gowned priests of Ortho- 
doxy wove a flowing exception into the 
assembly floor scene. The Catholic priests 
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even Catholic 


stayed close to the press galleries; they 
had come simply to observe. Even so, 
many Catholics had sent personal notes 
to their Protestant friends wishing them 
God’s help in God’s work. 

Genesis. But what was God’s work 
at Amsterdam? Officially the World 
Council hadn’t fully decided. Its original 
plan had been to serve as a gigantic clear- 
ing-house for Protestant and Orthodox 
mission and welfare work. 

As the Amsterdam meeting neared, 
churchmen began wondering if the idea 
couldn’t be broadened to act as a collec- 
tive conscience for Christendom. 

That conscience began working even 
before the assembly. The Council’s Pro- 
visional Committee set up an organization 
to feed displaced persons and represent 
them to governments as human beings in- 
stead of mere statistics. 

Revelation. Another pre-assembly 
move established a commission “to stimu- 
late the churches of all nations to a more 
vigorous expression of the demands of the 
Christian conscience in relation to politi- 
cal policies.” The old bogey that churches 
should stay at least a cloud’s distance 
away from politics was obsolete. 

Church & State. As the flood of 
assembly reports began pouring forth, 
one position was clear: Human oppres- 
sion, whether by Communist dictatorship 
or capitalist “dollarism,” can expect the 
Council to be an alert, world-wide foe. 

The rock-solid basis for that position 
is yet to come. It will be prepared by 
churchmen from many nations and en- 
titled The Biblical Basis for Christian 
Economic Points of View. 

Thus churches that may never be one 
in organic unity have set the stage for the 
mightiest religious voice in history. And 
Amsterdam 1948 had failed to answer 
only one question: Are the ears of men 
open for that voice? 





Wide World 
Opening prayer. In Christianity’s books this picture of the World Council of 
Churches’ first meeting, in the Nieuwe Kirk, will head an historic chapter. 








Purchases New Meat Display Case 
For Grocery Store In Oregon 
—Chooses Frigidaire 


A double-duty display case is the latest 
Frigidaire product to be installed at French’s 
Grocery, owned by W. S. French and 
Theodore S. Eckert, of Hillsboro, Ore. Mr. 
Eckert (above) says, ‘Frigidaire has always 
been our choice for dependable service, 
and the excellent performance of this case 
proves we've chosen wisely. It displays 
meats attractively and the refrigerated 
space below is wonderful for storage of 
perishables.”” 

S. Birkenwald Co., Portland, handled 


the installation. 


For refrigeration or air 
conditioning you need, 
call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Find name 
in Classified Phone 
Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names — 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 
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HOT WATER QUICK 


HOT WATER HEATER 





Place **‘ BOIL-QWIK "’ Portable Electric Wa- 

ter Heater in water. Plug in electric socket 
and **BOIL-QWIK’"’ goes to work at once, 
heating water for bathing, washing dishes, 
clothes, windows, shaving, watering stock, 
cleaning milk pails, 101 uses! Boils small 
quantities much faster than average gas 
burner. No fires to build. Follow directions. 
Handy! Portable! Inexpensive! MONEY - 
BAC k GUARANTEE. If not satisfied 
return within 10 days for full cash refund! 


THE ZEVEX CORP., Dept. 3-31, 
11 E. Hubbard St., CHICAGO 11, ILL” 


SEND NO 
MONEY! 


Just send your name 
and address and we 
will mail your “* BOIL 

QWIK’’.Onarrival 
pay postman $2.95and 
C.0.D. postal charges. 


Beat high prices. M: 
NOW for South Carolina Mills’ new, 
of cotton values. Down-to-earth prices on shirts, 
anderwear, dresses,children’s wear, prints, os 
heets—scores of cottons for the famil one Dome 
very item is backed w ioney- 
ntee. it's Mail 
Eco of this valuable 
CAROLINA 
.» &. Cc. 
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People and Places 


Lee 


International 


A barber builds a car. 


People. Jake Affannato, Phila- 
delphia barber (above), built his own 
car in three months for $265. . 
Ernest Aldrich Simpson, the Duchess 
of Windsor’s former husband, was 
married in London to Mrs. Avril Joy 
Leveson Gower. . . . Minneapolis’ 
Mayor Hubert Humphrey downed 25 
ears in a corn-eating contest, but lost 
to defending champion Ed Kottwitz, 
who ate 35 ears. ... Constance Mur- 
ray, 19-year-old New York debutante 
and heiress to a $50 million estate, 
announced plans to enter the Convent 
of the Holy Child, Sharon Hill, Pa... . 
Greta Garbo signed to return to the 
screen after a seven-year absence... . 
Gen. Jonathan Wainwright was elected 
national commander of the Disabled 
American Veterans. ... Died, in 
Uvalde, Tex., Mrs. John Nance Garner, 
wife of the former Vice President. .. . 
Biographer-poet Carl Sandburg (right) 
won new laurels when Alison, prize 
goat in the herd of 80 pure-breds on 
his Flat Rock, N.C., farm, won the 
national milk-producing champion- 
ship. 


Ready Cure. Theodore L. Sy- 
vertson, 69, Pasadena, Cal., got re- 
lief from a two-year attack of hiccups 
with the old-fashioned trick of bend- 
ing at the waist and drinking from the 
far side of a tumbler. Emilio 
Franco went to ride on a Coney Island 
roller coaster, was scared into recover- 


ing his voice he lost in 1943... . When 
Portland, Ore., doctors removed 


Dorothy Harmon’s appendix, they 
found it impaled on a straight pin 
they said she probably swallowed in 
infancy. 


Financial Data. Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Kemp, Nashville, Tenn., ap- 
plied for a permit to build a swimming 
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pool, to convert into a basement when 
they can build a house. ... Noting a 
decline in buttons in the collection 
plate, the Rev. W. A. Gibson, vicar of 
Wimbledon, London, theorized that 
buttons are costlier than pennies. .. . 
A Little Falls, Minn., thief broke into 
a safe containing $542.60—and took 
exactly $97.47. 


Crime & Punishment. Joe 
Harrah, California logger, is looking 
for the thieves who stole two locomo- 
tives from his camp. . . . Upholding 
the principle that a man’s home is: his 
castle, Los Angeles deputy city pros- 
ecutor Byron Gentry ruled that a man 
could not be prosecuted for snoring, 
even though it was loud enough to 


keep his neighbors awake. . . . While 
Ossie Ferguson, Danville, Va., lay 


fatally wounded, he wrote his will 
leaving one-fifth of his $10,000 estate 
to his wife—accused of shooting him. 


.. . Police of Pahang State, Malaya, 
moved in force into the jungles to 
round up Communist insurgents; 


meanwhile the insurgents came to 
town and burned the police station. 


Animal Life. When an ailing 

Plymouth Rock hen died in Oklahoma 
City, an “autopsy” disclosed an egg 
9 inches in circumference at the 
middle and 12 inches lengthwise. . 
In Greybull, Wyo., motorist Randall 
Brooks’ car flipped over, then landed 
upright—in the middle of a nest of 
rattlesnakes. . . . Mary Ruddock, 18, 
Ukiah, Cal., shot and wounded a deer. 
Angered, the deer attacked. She hit 
it over the head with the gun, break- 
ing the barrel. Stunned, the deer fell 
in a creek and drowned. 





A poet raises a goat. 





Aviation 





DC-3ski 

From Russia’s embassy in Washing- 
ton last week came the usual flood of 
handsomely printed /nformation Bulle- 
tins. Featured was an article boasting 
of Soviet airline superiority. But in an 
accompanying picture of a busy Russian 
airport, all the superior passengers were 
being loaded into second-hand Soviet 
copies of America’s faithful old air-work- 
horse, the twin-engine DC-3. 


Way Out of the Red 


Most U.S. airline passengers last 
week were shelling out 10¢ more on every 
dollar of their fares. 

The boost had been allowed by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in hopes that it 
would compensate for a $16 million loss 
that airlines had suffered in the past 12 
months. In the rate-rise authorization was 
a suggestion that free in-flight meals 
might be eliminated by hard-hit lines. 

At first glance the food factor seemed 
minor. But already, small, non-scheduled 
airlines have kept fares down to penny- 
wise minimums by the elimination of just 
such frills. 

Self-Service. The non-skeds, for- 
bidden to advertise or operate set trip 
schedules, offer none of the big-line com- 
forts. Baggage handling is left to the 
passengers, only coffee is served aloft, 
frequent gas stops are made so that pas- 
sengers can patronize airport restaurants 
at their own expense. 

But non-sked fares make up for day- 
coach style. Example: New York to Los 
Angeles for $99 compared to scheduled 
lines’ fare of $143 on similar planes. One 
big line was already eager to try the idea. 
Planned by Pan American for later this 
month: a $75, no frills tourist-class trip 
from New York to Puerto Rico. 


Jet-Propelled Flader 


Passers-by in downtown Buffalo used 
to wonder about the Fredric Flader Co. 
What, for instance, was a company that 
needed machine tools and secrecy in its 
work doing on the ground floor of a busy 
office building? 

The only answers that ever came 
through the company’s tight-locked doors 
were an occasional clang of metal and 
polite refusals to would-be visitors. 

Last week, four years after the com- 
pany had been formed and two years after 
it had moved to the outskirts of the city, 
Flader broke into the headlines: 

Tale of Two Secrets. Quietly and 
patiently it had been doing jet engine 
research for the Air Force and was now 
disclosed to have (1) built a stovepipe- 
size turbo-jet that could give family-size 
civilian craft a 250 mph cruising speed 
and (2) designed a larger jet rumored 
to be among the most powerful in the 
world. Final form might be a propeller 
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and jet combination to squeeze 10,000 
h.p. from a single engine unit. 

Details beyond bare mention of the 
projects were still held secret. Perhaps 
the only reason USAF censors mentioned 
the company at all was that the obvious 
commercial possibilities of the small jet 
were too much to cork up. 

But Flader, Inc., itself was a success 
story that jet-swooshed along in the best 
American tradition. 

Ping-Pong Powerhouse. Founder 
Fredric Flader quit his job in 1944 as 
chief Curtiss-Wright aircraft engineer at 
Buffalo. On a ping-pong table in the 
basement of his home he set up shop as 
a consulting engineer. A year later, with 
rented offices and a dozen employes, he 
decided he’d had enough of consulting, 





Pathfinder 
Fredric Flader. Noises behind the door 
became a roar. (SEE: Jet-Propelled) 


decided to do some personal research on 
a gadget that was fast becoming avia- 
tion’s No. 1 project—the jet engine. 

Military officials got wind of his 
work, awarded him a research contract. 
Research then became the permanent 
foundation of Flader, Inc. 

On the side, as a result of the mili- 
tary work, Flader technicians designed a 
series of industrial air compressors which, 
after installation of the first two models 
this month, may become the company’s 
earthbound bread and butter. 

Jet-wise, however, Flader enterprise 
is even more i’ ipressive. Today, with 180 
employes and a three-story red_ brick 
plant in North Tonawanda, 12 miles from 
downtown Buffalo, tall, 51-year-old Fred- 
ric Flader may well have pulled himself 
up by the bootstraps into the forefront of 
a field that usually conjures up visions 
of vast plants, armies of workers. 

Up & Up. Just how far ahead 
Flader and associates have gone in jet 
work is a secret that soft-spoken Flader 
himself and Air Force officers are def- 
initely not going to talk about. 

And, as one Flader man put it: 
“Even if we could tell what we’re doing 
today, you'd have to come around to- 
morrow to make sure it wasn’t obsolete.” 
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How Helen Hughes Cured Monday Blues 






ALWAYS PLENTY OF HOT WATER 
FOR ALL YOUR NEEDS! 


Plenty for your little 
daily chores. And plenty 
for dishes...cleaning... 
bathing...scrubbing up. 
Plenty for washdays... 
and plenty for every day. 
Yes, with RUUD-MONEL 
you'll have all the hot 
water you can use right 
on tap 24 hours a day 
year in and year out! 


Laundering experts have proved it! The Hotter the Water, 
the Whiter the Wash. 

And remember — today’s automatic washers are designed to 
bring you the full benefits of Hotter water. 

Now you can get it... faster... cleaner... cheaper... 

Because now you can get anew Ruud! 

It’s here! Ruud, the Gas Water Heater with the Monel* 
tank and the new Ruud Temperature Dial. 

Ask your Gas Company, Plumber or Dealer to show you 
Ruud-Monel, the water heater 99.1% of owners say they'd 
recommend to their friends. Write for literature and the 
new report on laundering temperatures. 


1. You can get HOTTER 
water! Ruud’s new Tempera- 
ture Dial lets you dial the tem- 
perature you need—all the way 


up to 180 degrees for whiter pecale’ 


white washes! 


2. You can get it FASTER! 


Ruud is designed for Gas — all 0 
types, including LP-gas. Gas N TA 
heats faster! N G 

3. Youcan getitCLEANER! > GA 


Ruud’s solid Monel tank can’t e 
rust, even at tip-top tempera- U 

tures. It always sends you water R 

that’s sparkling clean. Never L 
causes rust stains. ON 

4. You can get it CHEAPER M 

because of Ruud’s Thrift- 

design. Because of Gas, the 


economy fuel. And because your 
solid Monel tank lasts longer. 


ee 


| RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. ‘Intermaitonal Nickel 
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Health 


Head in Hand 


Last month several Americans were 
in the news because of the freakish dis- 
guise in which death swooped toward 
them—and missed. 

In Boston, Esther Carrier, 22, 
emerged from a six week hospitalization 
with a smile on her face and a new scalp. 

Esther, who works in a shoe factory, 
caught her hair in a revolving binder. In 
one motion the machine ripped off her 
scalp from eyebrows to neck. 

Rushed to a hospital, Esther was 
treated for shock and loss of blood, sub- 
sequently had a new scalp grafted from 
skin taken off other parts of her body. 
Doctors predicted she could remove the 
bandages from her head in a month or 
two. 

Plugged. In Cleveland, Daniel 
Coates, 19, was stabbed in the heart dur- 
ing a street brawl, brought to the hospital 
two hours later. Dr. Frederick Mautz, a 
heart surgeon, kept Coates alive by pok- 
ing his finger in the gaping wound, plug- 
ging up the flow of blood until he and 
his colleagues were ready to operate. 
Coates is back home, expected to recover. 

Near Phoenix City, Ala., motorist 
Ervin Caylisle, 36, went into a ditch, 
suffered a broken neck. Taken uncon- 
scious to the Phoenix City hospital, 
Carlisle came to after five hours and 
began worrying about whether he could 
get the specialized attention needed. 

Brushing aside attendants and a 
policeman, he rose, dressed, walked to a 
bus station, bought a ticket, bumped for 
six hours and 124 miles to Atlanta, Ga., 
holding his head in his hands all the way. 
There he went to Grady hospital, where 
astonished doctors shook their own heads, 
put Carlisle’s in a brace. 

Respiration Baby. In Los Angeles, 
Mrs. Maurine Luker, who is so badly 
paralyzed by polio that she lives in an 
iron lung, was brought to General Hos- 
pital to be delivered of her fourth child. 

The obstetricians removed Mrs. 
Luker from the iron lung for 45 minutes. 
An anesthetist kept her breathing by 
forcing air into her lungs, and a Cae- 
sarian section was performed to deliver a 
normal-weight, healthy baby. Mrs. Luker’s 
doctors think this was the first Caesarian 
of its kind. 


Fight Against Odds 


An unusual lobbying group invaded 
Washington late last month—several hun- 
dred members and delegates of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Physically Handi- 
capped. 

For three days they took over the 
Capital’s Hotel Roosevelt, and the disa- 
bilities they suffered, from deafness and 
blindness to extreme forms of paralysis, 
were less striking than the mood they 
were in. They were angry. 

The anger they voiced was not that 
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Pathfinder 
Scoutleader Fishel. Crutches are not in- 
dispensable. (SEE: Fight Against Odds) 


of self-pity, but a fighting anger. A bit 
of it—tempered with understanding—was 
against handicapped persons who give up 
instead of trying to make the most of 
their lives. Much, not tempered at all, 
was directed against the Government, 
which handicapped persons think does 
all too little to help them rehabilitate 
themselves and find employment. A large 
share, too, was aimed at industry, which 
turns away the handicapped from jobs 
they are qualified to do; and society in 
general, which tends to shunt them into 
corners. 

Gymnast. Harry Fishel, a Carnegie- 
Illinois employe who lost his left leg 34 
years ago, can do more things with the 
remaining one than many men can with 
two. He astounded AFPHers and non- 
handicapped observers by prodigious 








feats of balance, locomotion, jumping 
and kicking without a crutch. Fishel is 
a longtime Boy Scout leader, attributes 
his prowess to the need to keep up with 
the kids. 

The message of self-reliance carried 
by Fishel’s gymnastics was echoed by 
many other AFPHers. (Said Ruth Hel- 
bein, a cerebral palsied, of her fellow- 
sufferers: “We are too emotional about 
ourselves.” ) But key speakers like kinetic 
Robert Allen, Washington correspondent 
who lost a hand while serving with Pat- 
ton, and deaf, stern-voiced Paul Strachan, 
president of the AFPH, had a concrete 
plan of action: 

There are 29 million physically- 
handicapped in the U.S.; Government 
appropriations for their rehabilitation 
amount to only $19 million—about 65¢ 
apiece. 

Aid to Self-Help. To correct this 
situation, AFPHers felt, Congress should 
set up a Commission to improve services, 
including prosthetic devices, for the han- 
dicapped, continue efforts to find jobs for 
them, promote research on cerebral palsy, 
other afflictions. 





Hay Fever Cure? 


Out of Boston, last fortnight came 
the good news—if it is confirmed by fur- 
ther tests—which hay fever sufferers have 
long awaited. 

In the Allergy Clinic of New Eng- 
land Medical Center, Dr. Ethan Allan 
Brown and 12 colleagues have tested a 
chemical called prophenpyridamine on 
227 cases of hay fever, bronchial asthma, 
and other allergic and non-allergic con- 
ditions. 

Their results will be reported in the 
forthcoming issue of the Annals of 
Allergy. Summarized, they show: 81 out 
of 90 hay fever patients were completely 
relieved; 15 out of 25 bronchial asthma 
sufferers were considerably relieved, and 
five got some relief; 15 of 22 hives cases 
were left free of symptoms, while five 
more improved considerably. 

The drug, known commercially as 
“Trimeton,” is given in tablet form daily, 
has few side-reactions. 


Acme 


Birth drama. Back in iron lung, Mrs. Luker meets her son. (SEE: Head in Hand) 
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Sports 


Too Many Sports? 


Marcel Reichel, French Sports Cor- 
respondents’ Association president, has 
an idea. Says Reichel: The 17 sports at 
London’s 14th Olympiad were too many. 
Let’s cut out modern stuff like yachting, 
shooting, water polo, basketball, soccer 
and horsemanship in the 1952 Helsinki 
Games; abandon the Winter Olympics 
entirely; keep only “traditional” events 
like track, swimming, boxing, weight- 
lifting and wrestling. 


’Coon Hound Derby 


Five miles south of Kenton, Ohio, 
pandemonium was ready to break loose 
over Labor Day week-end on the farm 
of Harry Duckham. Duckham’s 550 roll- 
ing acres were host grounds for the 21st 
Leafy Oak National Coondog Field Trials 
—the world series of raccoon-hound 
racing. 

Besides a record field of 654 racing 
entries, Duckham would have some 2,000 
other canine guests who were there for 
bench show, selling and trading-purposes. 
Their baying was guaranteed to be heard, 
night and day, at any point within a 
three-mile radius. , 

At least 6,000 fanciers were expected 
in Kenton before race time Sunday morn- 
ing. They motored in from 32 states drag- 
ging their hounds behind in trailers. They 
filled Kenton’s (pop. 8,000) hotel and 
tourist rooms, overflowed into roadside 
cabins, or simply camped out in Duck- 
ham’s pasture. Leafy Oak was proving 
once again that it is the biggest and best 
show of its kind in the country. 

Sic *em. ‘Coon hound racing is held 
over a 11% to 2-mile course laid out to 
simulate the path a raccoon actually 


would take in flight. To provide a scent, 
a live ’coon is stuffed into a burlap bag, 


European 
Frankie Parker. He’s No. 1 man in 
U.S. cup hopes. (SEE: Tennis Bowl) 
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wetted down to make him smell more 
and dragged slowly over the course by a 
man on foot. A new scent is laid for each 
heat and upwards of a dozen ’coons were 
on hand to alternate in taking the bumpy 
journey. The trail ends at a tree in whose 
branches another live ’coon is chained— 
just out of reach of the dogs. 

Victors. First dog to bound over the 
course is declared the “line” winner, but 
the first dog to complete the course and 
to bark at the chained coon becomes the 
more highly regarded “tree” winner. Such 
races are held in virtually every section 
of the country in which raccoons are 
hunted. ‘Coon hounds are dogs of almost 
any variety. Three main types are recog- 
nized but many of the best are simply 
well-trained, 45- to 60-pound mutts. 

Founded 23 years ago by Col. Henry 
Pfeiffer, late local sportsman, the Kenton 
tournament is carried on by the Leafy 
Oak Association, of which Ralph Wood- 
ward is general manager. Defending tree 
champion at this year’s meet, for which 
three days and 67 elimination heats would 





be needed, was “Singer Boy,” owned by | 


Stews anck of Columbus. Defending 
Stewart Planck of Columl Defending 
line champ: “Danger,” owned by Carl 


McCoy of Belleville, Ill. 


Tennis Bowl 


The battle for the most tamous sports 
trophy in the world was set for this week- 
end at the West Side Tennis Club in For- 
est Hills, L.I., the swank, 57-court racquet 
capital of the U.S. 

There, picked forces of Australia and 
America will fight it out for the Davis 


Cup—emblem of international amateur | 


tennis supremacy for 48 years. 

Comparatively few people have seen 
the carefully-guarded, 13-inch-high bowl 
made of 16 pounds of sterling silver. But 
no sports cup is better known to the man 
on the street. Donated by the late Dwight 
Davis, Secretary of War under Coolidge 
and tennis star at the turn of the century, 
it has been won 14 times by the U.S., 9 
times by the British, 7 by the Australians 
and 6 by the French. Dozens of other na- 
tions have tried for it—and failed. 

Back & Forth. The 


won the cup in 1939. America brought it 


home again after beating Australia in | 


Melbourne in 1946. Last year, in an effort 
to get it back, the Aussies won only one 
of the traditional five Davis matches. 
Now they are back with a revamped 
squad including 35-year-old national 
champion Adrian Quist and 140-pound 
newcomer Billy Sidwell, who surprisingly 
won two singles matches from the Czechs 


in a preliminary Davis round. For doubles | 


they had Geoff Brown and Colin Long. 

To oppose them, the U.S. had experi- 
enced, if unspectacular, Frankie Parker 
and Ted Schroeder, its first and second 
best singles players, and the champion- 
ship doubles team of Billy Talbert and 
Gardnar Mulloy. 

Even if the aging Parker and Schroe- 
der win no more than two of their four 
singles matches, Mulloy and Talbert ap- 
peared certain doubles winners for at 
least a 3-2 U.S. Davis victory. 


Australians | 











wife can HAVE the car!”’ 


Keep peace in the family! Let your wife 
use the car for shopping and errands. 
Here’s the handiest way to get around 
you ever saw! Takes you to work so 
quickly you hardly know you made the 
trip! Does it so smoothly and comfort- 
ably you’ll never miss the car! Conven- 
ient, too...no parking problems! And 
safe...even young folks easily handle 
this new, light Harley-Davidson 125. 
Priced so low your eyes will pop... 
and pennies for upkeep give you miles 
of transportation! See your Harley- 
Davidson dealer now and take a ride. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 
DEPT. PA, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 125 


LIGHTWEIGHT + SINGLE CYLINDER 



















LIGHT WEIGHT & 
BIG IN VALUE 
LOW IN COST 


*“SILVER-LARK” 
First choice always, with 
sportsmen, vacationists, and 
those who just like to “Go Places.” The 

“SILVER-LARK” offers comfortable living, cooking, 
sleeping quarters for 4 people. Electric brakes, 
aluminum exterior, fully insulated. Easy to handle! 


“SILVER-LOAFER” A 
cozy mobile cabin for 
TWO. Twin Bed or 
Dinette Model. Com- 
plete pullman galley, 
with 50 lb. ice refriger- 
ator, bottle gas range, ample 
storage space. For hunting, fishing, or a beach 
outing... take your furnished cabin with you. 








13 -ft. 


overall 


“America’s Greatest Trailer Coach Values” 
Write for Free Folder and Name of Nearest Dealer. 


MAIN-LINE TRAILER COACH CO., Dept. D 


8825 Avalon Boulevard, Los Angeles 3, California 


The Home the “Sdluer-§ Lark 
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Thomas, Associated Newspapers 
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Speaking of Feather-Bedding 


Talburt, Scripps-Howard 














Tailend of the Tourist Season 





BUT I DONT 
WANT To LEAVE THIS 
TURTY. CAPITALISTIC 
COUNTRY AND RETURAL 
To MY GLORIOUS 
DEMOCRATIC HOME 
OF THE FREE! 


Jensen, Chicago Daily News 


The Sixty-Four-Dollar Question 


You OUGHT To Fo 
| KNOW ‘THAT BY & 





Berryman, Washington Evening Star 
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RE Vas 


Its restfulness, its beauty and quaint charm—its 
sunny, velvet-like climate make Bermuda ideal 

for those of you who want a really unique vacation 
at not too great expense. Delightfully foreign and 
semi-tropical, Bermuda is reached in only @ 

few hours by air or by a pleasant sea trip 

of two days. 

The attractions in Bermuda are numerous. 
Bathing in sparkling clear water. Golf on excellent 
courses. Sailing for boat enthusiasts. Fishing that 
will please the most ardent Isaac Walton. Cycling 
along Bermuda’s coral roadways. Dancing at 
leading hotels. And plenty of relaxation for those 
who desire a complete rest. 





HOW TO GO. You can go to Bermuda swiftly by plane from New York, Baltimore or 
Washington—or leisurely by ship from New York. For best accommodations, 
reservations should be made well in advance. 


WHERE TO STAY. Visitors can find in Bermuda exactly what they desire in the 

way of hotels and guest houses. Those who want gaiety, dancing and contact with numbers 
of people naturally go to the large hotels; those who seek a quieter mode‘of life go to the 
smaller hotels and guest houses. Rates are from $5 a day for the Bermuda Plan 

(room and breakfast), from $10 a day for American Plan (room and all meals). 


No one requires passports or visas for visits to Bermuda. U. S. citizens require some 
form of identification and proof of citizenship when returning to U. S. A. 


A 


f 





Pathfinder Travel Information Bureau 





Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Please check below for information. 
Send me the beautiful 4 color booklet on Bermuda [J 
Send me cost of transportation. By Air [J By Ship JJ 
send me rates of hotels and guest houses [] 


Name Street ‘ 14 A ee ae 
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Troubled with 


DEAFNESS? 


—then you'll be thrilled with the new 
revolutionary Zenith 75" Radionic Hear- 
ing Aid. You can order it by mail without 
risking a penny. Let a 10-Day Trial at 
home, at church, at business, prove it’s 
the finest hearing aid you can buy regard- 
less of price. Saves you over $100.00. 


HEAR BETTER 
or Pay Nothing 


Light, compact single unit. Costs less than 
a cent an hour for battery consumption. 
Comes ready to wear. Accepted by the 
Council of Physical Medicine, American 
Medical Association. Send postcard now 
(no obligation) for full particulars telling 
how tens of thousands of hard-of-hearing 
men, women and children have found new 
joy and happiness with this amazing new 
hearing aid. 
Look only to vour doctor for advice CL 
on your ears and hearing 4 


Ns CF 
atone 


RADIO 
CORPORATION 
HEARING AID DIVISION 
Dept. P928, 5801 W. Dickens Ave., Chicago 39 


Makers of the World-Famous Zenith Radios. 
Leaders in Radionics Exclusively for 30 Years. 








ELECTRIC HEATER 


HOT WATER 
IN FIVE MINUTES 


= For baby's bath. your washing. shav- 

- ing and many other uses in- the home. 

camping business or on the farm 
One Year Guarantee 

™ See your local Dealer or order direct .. « 


£0 yw q AMBORY CORPORATION 
Dept. AA Hazel Park, Michigan 


WHY PAY MORE? 


Tube Given With Each TIRE 
Send This Ad WITH ORDER 
ES 


Slightly Used 
HIGH ORIGINAL TREADS 
* Buy in Confidence * 
Safe dependable Standard Brands 
Guaranteed to give A-1 Service 
Positively NOT Re-caps. 


x ty . 
32x6 (10)... 13.89 9.00-20...... 15.59 
7.50-20HD... 12.52 10.00-20 15.59 
7.50-20 8 PLY MILITARY SUPER $13.59 


Y2 million tires shipped to satisfied customers. 
Trial will convince you. Orders rushed. SEND 
MONEY ORDER or check. 

if Your Size is not Listed—WRITE 


STANDARD TIRE 


A34 N. Broad St. Phila. 30, Pa. 


RID YOUR DOG OF 
WORMS 
USE 
ee oe ee 


+ NEMA 


WORM 
CAPSULES 


XEEp y¢ raed poG FRIsK,, 


Be endable, easy to give, scientifically prepared 

low in cost, NEMA Worm Capsules effectively 
someone large round worms and hookworms in 
dogs and cats. 


FREE! Send for illustrated. hel 
rae DAVIS & CO., DE 


ul worm booklet. 
OIT 32, MICH. 


Edueation 


Ire from Ike 


Reports that universities might be 
next on the Red-probe list of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee 
brought at least one educator to his feet 
last week, bristling for a fight. 

Said Columbia University’s new pres- 
ident Dwight D. Eisenhower: 

“I have put enough time in the serv- 
ice of my country to assure anyone that I 
would not be in any way associated with 
an institution that is contrary to democ- 
racy. I would resign immediately. 

“T have found no trace of commu- 
nism among the deans, professors and the 
rest of the staff at Columbia. Universities 
are the cornerstone of democracy. I defy 
anyone to find them otherwise. I will go 
further. The fact is that since taking over 
my post at Columbia, I have had occasion 
to meet and get to know well many heads 
of other universities, and every one of 
them, without exception, I found anxious 
about democracy and its future. 

“T should like to see anybody try and 
prove that our campuses are anything but 
democratic-minded. I know it’s an impos- 
sible task, and I don’t care who knows it.” 


Georgia Oasis 


\ garden-spot in the middle of an ed- 
ucational desert—that was the situation 
of teachers’ salaries Atlanta, Ga., last 
week. 

Rejoicing was Atlanta’s superintend- 
ent, Ira Jarrell. Not only did she have all 
the teachers she needs, for both elemen- 
tary and high schools, but also top sala- 
ries in the high schools were in excess of 
$3,800. 

For Georgia, outside of Fulton Coun- 
ty, the average pay is $1,800. 


Revolt at Amherst 


“I'd rather take physics than chemis- 
try,” the college freshman explained. 
“But physics comes at 8:30 in the morn- 
ing and chemistry at 11:30. I hate to get 
up so early. [ll take chemistry.” 

For almost half a century, college 
students have chosen their “elective” 
courses on no sounder basis than that. 
Sometimes they based the choice on 
where the class was held. A_ subject 
taught a hundred feet away was given 
preference over one given at the other end 
of the campus. Sometimes a_ professor 
was known to be “easy”; weekly quizzes 
in his classes were not given, so his 
course was preferred. 

To most U.S. students the elective 
system was a godsend. First popularized 
almost 50 years ago by famed president 
Charles Eliot of Harvard, it spread like 
wildfire to universities all over the coun- 
try. Students liked it because it gave 
them greater freedom, permitted them to 
pick as they pleased. If it provoked the 
wrath of critics like Mark Van Doren, 
who said it provided “something of every- 


Johnson Chapel. Its bells will ring a 
Spartan schedule. (SEE: Revolt) 


thing and nothing of anything,” at least 
it made possible the offering of a wide va- 
riety of subjects, delighted the advocates 
of special courses. 

But the evils of the elective system at 
last caught up with it. Harvard Univer- 
sity, the first to use it, was the first to 
challenge it in its now celebrated report, 
General Education in a Free Society. Two 
years ago Yale followed Harvard in in- 
creasing its required courses. 

Sophomores. Last week, however, 
Amherst College (Amherst, Mass.) went 
all the way. After a year’s experiment 
with a prescribed course for freshmen, 
this fall sophomores too will be told what 
to study. Upper classmen also, who have 
to concentrate on a major, must include 
prescribed courses of study in their 
chosen field. 

Most U.S. colleges require freshmen 
to take one of several possible courses in 
the social sciences, in English and in the 
physical sciences. But Amherst has said 
goodbye to even this freedom. 

Discipline. An Amherst freshman, 
for example, cannot choose among chem- 
istry, biology, geology or physics for his 
science course. He must take physics, ex- 
actly as he must also take English and 
mathematics. His only choice: a foreign 
language. The sophomore, similarly, must 
take a course in American Problems. He 
has only slightly more freedom in other 
courses than he had as a freshman. 

Amherst’s new president, Charles W. 
Cole, ‘says the revolt against the elective 
system has already produced startling re- 
sults. “Percentage of failures has been 
cut in half. Students have developed a 
pride in intellectual achievement.” 

Question of the week was: Will Am- 
herst’s repudiation of the elective system 
spread to the nation’s other 1,150 col- 
leges? 
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Musie 


Cub Accordions 


For children who like to play music, 
Magnus Harmonica Corp. of New Jersey, 
makers of plastic harmonicas, has the 
first all-plastic toy accordions. The 
smaller miniature instrument has six keys 
regulating 12 reeds. It plays a scale and 
a half (non-chromatic), costs $1.69. The 
larger plays 2% scales, costs $3.95. 





In Memoriam—Fast 


Someone was sure to write a song 
about Babe Ruth. But the dollar-con- 
scious speed with which a maudlin ditty 
called Safe At Home hit the buying pub- 
lic caused some cringing last week. It 
goes: 

Yes tonight the mighty Babe is safe 

at home. 

He was called out, here below, 

But he’s safe up there I know, 

Where the Master Umpire calls out 

“safe at home.”* 

“There’s nothing hard-hearted about 
the speed with which we got it out,” pro- 
tested Perry Alexander, "co-author with 
Jack Rollins. “We just had it ready— 
copyrighted last October but not pub- 
lished. Everybody does hy 

He’s expecting “tremendous” sales— 
perhaps a million copies. One company 
has recorded it, four others may. Babe 
Ruth Boys Foundation will get 20% of 
profits. 

Songwriters before these have found 
it pays to keep up with the news. Many 
a tear dropped in 1924 over They Needed 
a Songbird in Heaven, So God Took Ca- 
ruso Away. And Lucky Lindy was selling 
in New York the same day Lindbergh 
landed in Paris after his trans-Atlantic 
flight. 

One sagacious song-maker even 
wrote two versions of gangster John Dil- 
linger’s probable end—one of capture 
and imprisonment, one of being shot. 
When the G-Men closed in, he just chose 
his ending—and made his own killing. 


New Cl assics 


Charles Ives, Sonata No. 2: Con- 
cord, Mass., John Kirkpatrick, pianist. 
To some, this first recording of our 
seldom-heard, much-discussed insurance- 
salesman-composer will seem a meaning- 
less jumble. To others, the mood created 
in the rambling tone-pictures of 19th 
century Concord—subtitled Emerson, 
Hawthorne, The Alcotts, Thoreau—may 
make the Sonata worth while. And it’s in- 
teresting to hear Ives pioneering in mod- 
ern diss6nance (Columbia: MM 749). 

Ravel, Concerto for Piano & Orches- 
tra, Leonard Bernstein, pianist-conduc- 
tor, Philharmonic Orchestra. Jazz-like 
music, gay and tender, that admirably 
shows Bernstein’s broad talents (Victor: 
1209). 

*Copyright 1948 by Dubonnet Music Pub. Co., 
New York 
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Ay PIONEERING BETTER 


CHRISTIAN 


Our Box of 21 DeLuxe Scripture Text Christmas folders 
makes people conscious that CHR] STmae is Christ's Birth- 
day. Pay us 60c. Sell at $1. Also see our complete Line of 
20 Assortments, 


SHEPHERD'S TOWN CARD CO. Box 309 Shepherdstown, Pa. 


YOUR OWN BUSINESS — BABY SHOE BRONZING 


No capital needed. We supply the finished product. 
Exclusive metallizing process. Guaranteed workman- 
ship. No experience necessary. Unlimited market. 
Nationally advertised. Lasting, treasured keepsake. 
Highly profitable. Easy to sell. Write for plan P-9 


ALICE AMES, INC. * 79 Milk St., Boston 9, Mass. 


INVENTORS 


Patent laws encourage the development of inventions. Write 
for further particulars as to patent protection and procedure 
and “‘Invention Record” form at once. No obligation. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-S Victer Building. Washington 1, D. C. 


OUCH-my corn! == 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 


Address: W.T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 








The new Stevens Model 124 is featured by a compactly efh- 
cient, fast, simple to operate, cross bolt action that's new in 
repeating shotgun design. This action is opened by pulling 
cross bolt out and back . 
and in. Opening stroke of bolt ejects fired shell. . closing 
stroke moves loaded shell from magazine to chamber. Firing 
pin remains locked until action is completely closed. To open when 
in firing position, an action release is provided at the lower 
left of receiver 

SAFETY — Push burton type at forward end of trigger guard 
BARREL— 28”— modified or full choke. Special alloy gun bar- 
rel steel 
RECEIVER — Polished and blued, solid frame, side ejection 


Tubular magazine — with one shell in chamber — making 
3-shot repeater. 

STOCK and FOREARM — Durable, service-proven, beautiful 
TENITE. 
handsome burl finish give stock custom-built features and 
appearance. 

WEIGHT — 


SEE THIS GUN VALUE AT YOUR DEALER'S 


STEVENS 
GUNS 
AND GREATER VALUES SINCE 18664 
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Here it is! The NEW Stevens Model 124 .. . a fast 
handling, dependable 12 gauge repeating shotgun with 
streamlined balance and good looks. Its sensational 
low price.. 
puts this ‘repeater’ within the reach of every shooter. 
Its introduction marks another forward step in our 
pioneering development of new models . . 
ues... 


. made possible by entirely new design ... 


. new val- 
new gunbuilding methods. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Firearms Division, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 









OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


closed by pushing bole forward 


12 gauge — chambered for 24” shells. 


Fine checkering ... capped, full pistol grip . .. and 


About 7 Ibs 
Write For Illustrated Folder 
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This new 128-page book, ‘‘Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,”’ describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific corree- 
tion of stammering and stuttering —suc- 
cessful for 47 years. Free—no obligation. 

Benjamin WN. Bogue, Dept. 4821, Circle 
Tower, indianapolis, 4, Ind. 








NEED EXTRA MONEY fy Make plency. Supply 


Sayman Soap, Sayman 
cosmetics and Sayman household items 
to friends and neighbors. Free goods 
~ national advertising. W rite for Tested 
Starting Plan today. 


SAYMAN PRODUCTS CO. W-1 ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 















and Granite Memorials 
of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 30 
95 in., width 18 in., thickness 8 in, Freight 





American eS American Memorial Co., Dopt.AS0, Atlanta, Ga. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases almost 
as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate. 25c 
and 50c at druggists. ... If your druggist hasn't it 
don't waste money on substitutes, but send us 10c 





|} and we will mail you a generous trial box. © LP. Ine. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4802-1, ELMIRA. N. Y. 
45 
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sess MAKE MONEY: 
. 


O WONDER folks make good money showing Doehla’s 

Christmas and Greeting cards and stationery—to friends, 

neighbors, co-workers. So lovely they 

FREE SAMPLES sell on sight! You make up to 50¢ on 

each $1 box. NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED 

Beautiful —FREE BOOK shows how any beginner 

*‘Name-Imprinted’ | can make money. Write for samples on 

Christmas Cards. approval. If friends don’t Snap them 

Sell them on sight J up, return at our expense. Harry Doehia 
Co., Dept. P23, Fitchburg, Mass. 





at only $1 for 25! 








Does your 
Dog or Cat 


SCRATCH? 





SKIN ITCH: Don’t be too quick to 
diet, 
if pets itch—scratch continually. 2 to 1 it’s 
a. oan ae 
Dr. . Merrick. Much like athlete’s 


it itches abr —soon develops dandruff. 


* blame fleas, mange, 


veterinarian, 
foot, 
like scales or mouldy-smelling brownish-edged sores 
around tail, on paws, back or underbody. Dr. 
Merrick’s SULFODENE applied externally stops the 
itching in minutes—clears up scales and sores in a 


Generous treatment $1.00. 
If pet repeatedly 


EAR CANKER: rubs ear on floor, 


etc., shakes head or holds it in a stiff, unnatural way, 
examine ears carefully. 


few days. 


If hot—sensitive—musty- 
smelling, you know it’s ear canker (otitis). Apply 
Dr. Merrick’s EAR CANKER Creme at once. Simply 
squeeze Creme from handy metal tube into the 
affected ear. Creme contains wonder-drug Ty- 
rothricin. Works swiftly to relieve pain, remove 
Don’t 
let your pet suffer another day. Only $1.00 per tube 
at stores or order direct from BROOKFIELD 
LABORATORIES, 


causes and promote healing of ear canker. 


4 6 


| 


| 





Dept. K-188 BROOKFIELD, ILL. | 


Movies 





Will Call 


Birmingham, Ala., parents, who don’t 
share their child’s taste in movies, can 
park him safely at the Ritz theater. All 


they do is drive to the theater and honk. 
An usher meets the child at the car, buys 
his ticket, puts him in his seat and keeps 
an on him until he’s called for. 
Bachelor-manager Bill Call says he often 
finds himself sitter to a third of his cus- 
tomers, 


eye 


Unhappy Blandings 


Anyone who has ever dreamed of 
building a litthe home in the country, or 


yearned for plenty of closet space, or sim- 
ply longed for a roof to call his own will 


find Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream 


a film on the mirror over the sink, blot- 
ting out his face and beard and the trem- 
bling hand which clutches his razor. 

In no time at all the Blandings have 
decided that what they need more than 
anything in the world is a quaint old 
house in Connecticut, alive with “mar- 
velous possibilities.” From this point on 
the film is an agonizing study of a help- 
less couple in the grip of scheming real 
estate dealers, greedy contractors and 
implacable nature. 

Grant gets mildly jealous of lawyer 
Melvyn Douglas, but the film never takes 
its triangle seriously. Romantic problems 
are shoved into the background when peo- 
ple are faced with the grim realization 
that their decision to have a breakfast 
nook on the west side of the house instead 
of the east will cost them hundreds of 
additional dollars. 

It’s Grant’s movie all the way but 
Miss Loy is, as usual, a charming help- 
meet; and Douglas turns in his most en- 
gaging performance in years. 





Building pains. Suffered by Vullo (left), Douglas, Loy and Grant. (SEE: Unhappy) 


House (Selznick-RKO) 
fying comedy, of the year. 
Although housing is one of the hot- 
issues in the current Presidential 
battle, Mr. Blandings, freely 
from the best-seller by Eric 
is slick, strictly non-controver- 


the most satis- 


test 
election 
adapted 
Hodgins, 
sial fun. 
Cary Grant is Mr. Blandings, a $15,- 
000-a-year advertising executive who dis- 
covers that living in a crowded Manhat- 
tan apartmeht is too much for his peace 


of mind. Grant performs masterfully 
throughout the film but rises to real 
heights in the opening sequences, in 


which he offers a definitive portrait of 
Modern Man Regaining Consciousness in 
the Morning. 

The insistent shrilling of the alarm 
drags him out of bed. Still half asleep, 
he stumbles into a closet, is knocked on 
the head by a pile of his wife’s hatboxes 
and, after struggling helplessly with 
hangers full of coats, retrieves her dress- 
ing gown instead of his own. While he is 
trying to shave, his wife (Myrna Loy) 
sings happily in her shower. Steam forms 


Armehair Movies 


By next month, moviegoers who hate 
battle theater crowds will be able to 

sit comfortably in their own living rooms 
and see and hear regular full-length Hol- 
lywood feature films. All they'll need 
a new invention called a Phonovision set 
and enough strength to drop a half-inch 
thick record on the set’s spindle. 

Phonovision, about the shape of an 
average-sized silverware chest, operates 
like a phonograph, costs about $150. Pic- 
tures and sound are synchronized in a 
single metal-bound record. As the record 
turns, the film passes before a tiny beam 
of light, is.reflected by mirrors and prisms 
onto a screen across the room. A com- 
plete movie fills six or seven records 
($3.50 each for black-and-white, $3 more 
for Technicolor). The records will also 
be available for rent at about $1 for a 
whole movie. 

Second Thought. The men behind 
Phonovision, inventor Ralph M. Like and 
ex-producer Phil Goldstone of Hollywood, 
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PIN-WORMS 


now can be beaten! 


The miseries of Pin-Worms have 
been known for centuries, and 
millions of victims have sought a 
way to deal with this pest that 
lives inside the human body. And 
recent medical reports reveal that 
one out of every three persons 
examined were found to be vic- 
tims of Pin-Worms. 


Today no one need suffer the 
torment of Pin-Worm infection— 
and no one should. For today, 
thanks to a special, officially ap- 
proved drug principle, a highly 
effective treatment has been made 
possible. This drug is the vital 
ingredient in JAYNE’S P-W, the 
new, medically sound Pin-Worm 
treatment developed in the lab- 
oratories of Dr. D. Jayne & Son. 


The small, easy-to-take P-W 
tablets act in a special way to 
remove Pin-Worms easily and 
safely. So watch for signs of Pin- 
Worm infection in your child or 
yourself—don’t suffer in silence 
the irritating rectal itch caused 
by this ugly, stubborn pest. Ask 
your druggist for JAYNE’S P-W 
and follow the simple directions 
on the package carefully. 


It’s easy to remember: P-W for 
Pin-Worms! 





affects many children 


TRAVEL iss 


when perk For 


NAUSEA si 


Used by children and 
adults over Vs century 
on LAND and SEA... 


THE WORLD OVER 
FREE Dresses from feed bags... 
Curtains from flour bags! 
You can make these and scores of other 
attractive, useful items from cotton bags. 
The free booklet, “How to Sew and Save 
with Cotton Bags,”’ gives complete 
directions. For your copy, write: 
National Cotton Council Box 18 Memphis, Tenn. 
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Dept. 15 








INVENTORS 


When you are satisfied you have invented a matter of value 
write me, without obligation, for information on what 
steps you should take to secure a patent. 
PATRICK D. BEAVERS 
Registered Patent Attorney 
983 Columbian Building, Washington 1, BD. C 















Guest - controlled 
air conditioning 

. noiseprooring 
..and a radio 

in every room! 


ST. LOUIS 
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originally intended to sell the new pro- 
jector only to schools and institutions. 
But when retailers showed interest, they 
decided to put Phonovision on the market. 
Later movie studios agreed to release for 
home use some of their top-budget fea- 
tures like the semi-educational Wilson 
(20th Century-Fox). 

Like and Goldstone also have, in 
blueprint stage, a set which will combine 
radio, phonograph, television and movies; 
a juke-box model; and an adapter to be 
installed in ordinary radio and television 
sets. 


Music to Taste 


Summer weather always brings a 
rash of undistinguished but pleasantly re- 
laxing musicals, usually dressed up in 
Technicolor and cut from one of three 
patterns—depending on which studio 
made them. From 20th Century-Fox 
comes the “girlie” or Broadway musical; 
from Warner Bros., the wisecracking, 
semi-slapstick comedy with music; and 
from Metro, the lush-and-lavish society 
film featuring some classical songs. 

Fox has already filled its 1948 quota 
with Give My Regards to Broadway and 
That Lady in Ermine. Now ready for re- 
lease are the Warner and Metro contri- 
butions. 

Two Guys from Texas (Warner) 
shifts Dennis Morgan and Jack Carson 
from Milwaukee to the Lone Star state. 
But aside from the locale, the film is al- 
most a carbon copy of others in the Two 
Guys series. Morgan plays straight man 
to Carson’s jokes, each woos a pretty girl 
(Dorothy Malone and Penny Edwards) 
and everybody gets a chance to sing. Best 
scene: Morgan and Carson kidding Hol- 
lywood westerns with a song called / 
W ant to be a Cowboy in the Movies. 

Luxury Liner (M-G-M) stars the 
most elaborate cruise ship ever to ride 
the Hollywood waves. Every stateroom is 
equipped with a pastel piano, used from 
time to time by teen-age soprano Jane 
Powell, cherubic Metropolitan tenor Lau- 
ritz Melchior, Xavier Cugat and the Pied 


Pipers. Frances Gifford and George 


Brent also stride the decks. 


Movie cowboy. Carson rides a stuffed 
bronco. (SEE: Music to Taste) 








| Box 9342, 


For Life-Long 
Service! 





@ From the day you lay it, ORANGE- 
BURG PIPE gives you trouble-free ser- 
vice. Orangeburg’s time-defying mate- 
rial does not crack, break or corrode. 


@ Use Orangeburg non-perforated for 
House-to-Sewer, Septic Tank Conduc- 
tor or Irrigation Lines, Downspouts— 


all Non-Pressure outside uses. Use 
perforated for Septic Tank Beds, 
Foundation Drains, Land Drainage. 


e¢ TAPERWELD* Couplings hold 
fast, resist roots, withstand all the 
usual soil settlements. When you buy 
pipe, ask for Orangeburg by name. 
Orangeburg Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
Orangeburg, N. Y. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ORANGEBURG 


THE ROOT-PROOF PIPE 





’ a 
oo of Adjustable power from 
: compressed air. America's favorite for 


small game, target shooting indoors or out. Low- 
cost ommunition. .22 cal or .177 cal., single-shot or 
magazine. At all dealers; write for literature, 
Crosman Arms Co., Inc. 17 Henrietta St., Rochester 7, N. Y. 


EARN EXTRA MONEY SELLING 


Christian Greeting Cards 


Individuals and organizations are earning plenty of money 
with our superb, rapid selling line of Christmas, Everyday, 
Birthday, Getwell and Personal Notes box assortments. 
Lovely cards both with and without the Bible texts. Learn 
about our unique FREE BONUS PLAN which dollars 
to your profits and our exclusive ‘Creoir PLAN. 
Send for full particulars—TODAY ! 


SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 
Dept. 27 + . Philadelphia 39, Pa. 








New! Wishing Well Table Lamp 

For garden, nursery, kitchen, any room in 
your home. Changeable colored light (clear, 
blue, amber or red). Roof and posts of 
California redwood. Suede-like, velvety- 
soft textured base in choice of brown, red, 
blue, black, white, orange or yellow. Com- 
pletely wired and ready for use, indoors or 
out. $5.95 postpaid, direct from manufac- 
turer. 10-day money-back guarantee. U.S. 
Patent 2297153. 


JACK JOHNSON COMPANY, Dept. 698 
3365 Army Street Sen Francisco 10 
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‘Wellington 


~ the only original 








e with well-bore 
moisture trap 


e famed dry lip 


e comfortable 


bent shape Now 4 Sizes 


$1 -$150-59 
Jumbo $350 


IMPORTED BRIAR 


WM. DEMUTH & CO., 
itching of 


Ivy poisON 


Quick! Call on Resinol Ointment for relief! 
See how soon its active medication in lanolin 
soothes the smarting, fiery itch, and lingering 
comfort follows. Thousands use and praise it. 


OINTMENT 


Ee 


ano SOAP 


BUY SECURITY BONDS 


CG uuleviider SIAMEEL Unltd STAMPED 
PIL 


LOWCASES 


OF SUPERB MATERIAL 


For the sil of making and the 
smart loveliness it will give your bed- 
soom, take advantage of this money 
saving offer now! -Pillowcases 42 in. 
wide flat-stamped on fine, durable, 
white, type 128 sheeting at only $1.00 
eer pair, post paid. A limit of 2 pair 
to a customer! The popular Rose cross- 
stitch and Bird designs for easy em- 
broidery are quickly. finished. Com- 
plete your set with a matching, 16x42 
in. scarf each, only 50c more. Full in- 
structions are included with each 


> 
completing item a itional. 
—— 





FREDERICK HERRSCHNER CO. 
33 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 33, ILL. 
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What Makes TV Fuzz? 


Television was still growing fast, but 
some of the half million set owners (latest 
estimate) had complaints about the qual- 
ity of reception. To those annoyed by 
blurred or rippling pictures, the Federal 
Communications Commission passed out 


| advice last fortnight: 


The trouble, officials explained, is 
not the fault of the FCC, which has care- 
fully allotted stations their signals 
More likely it’s due to any 
of the following: 

e @ A faulty set in need of repair. 

e e Interference from other televi- 
sion or radio stations, from a neighbor’s 
set, ignition systems of motor vehicles, 
electrical appliances like shortwave dia- 
thermy machines. 

e @ Trying to get a picture from a 
station too far away. Good reception is 
assured only within a distance of 20 to 
40 miles. Long-distance television has 
happened, but it’s a freak. 

For best performances the Commis- 
sion recommends, in addition to a good 
set, “adequate receiving antenna and a 
satisfactory transmission line connecting 
your antenna and receiver.’ 


SO 


Jukevision 


In 14 television cities, a new kind of 
juke box was finding its way into taverns 
and restaurants. Called Videograph, it is 
a seven-foot-tall combination phonograph 
and television set, resplendent with mir- 
rors and colored lights. For a nickel it 
will either play a record or provide three 
minutes of television. To prevent con- 
flicts between music lovers and sports 
fans, the control box is usually placed 
out of reach behind the bar. 


Funny Women 


Year after year, NBC has been the 
Goliath of radio comedy. Last fortnight, 
in arranging its fall schedule, CBS set 
out to lick the giant—with powder puff 
and lipstick. Against NBC’s Hope, Benny, 
Allen, Bergen and colleagues, Columbia 
was pitting its string of feminine comics 
—Marie Wilson (My Friend Irma), Jane 
Ace, Hattie McDaniel (Beulah)—and 
two newcomers, Lucille Ball and Eve 
Arden. 

Summer Test. “My Favorite Hus- 
band (Friday, 9 p.m. EDT), starring Lu- 
cille Ball, was first scheduled for a one- 
time performance in early summer when, 
in case of a flop, there are fewer listeners 
to be lost. As it turned out, there was no 
flop, and the show stayed on. 

Lucille Ball as Liz, the loving, slight- 
ly scatter-brained wife of George, a minor 
bank vice president, manages—as so 
many radio wives do—to get well tangled 
in domestic trivialities. Otherwise, Liz 
and George resemble the ordinary couple 
down the street. My Favorite Husband 
has about as much substance as a cone. of 





International 


Lipstick brigade. Lucille Ball and . 


pink floss. But done in good taste with a 
fair amount of humorous dialogue, it’s a 
listenable half hour. 

Fun in School. Slightly less fluffy 
is Eve Arden as Our Miss Brooks (CBS, 
Monday, 9 p.m. EDT). Miss Arden has 
been heard as the flip-tongued comedi- 
enne of the Jack Carson show. Still handy 
with the slick expression, she is cast as an 





International 


(SEE: Funny Women) 


. Eve Arden. 


unmarried high-school English teacher. 
Her school interests, however, are direct- 
ed primarily toward Mr. Boynton, the 
naive biology teacher, who takes more in- 
terest in bugs than women. Things are 
further complicated by a very proper high 
school principal and a student Casanova. 

A comedy show concocted from such 
ingredients manages, nevertheless and 
sometimes bravely, to have its entertain- 
ing moments. 

The Winner? But almost as fast as 
CBS worked up new comedies, it was los- 
ing old ones. The CBS-bred Ozzie and 
Harriet show, one of the funnier family- 
life programs, changes to NBC Oct. 3 
(Sunday, 6:30 p.m. EST). Blondie, old- 
timer on the Columbia network, makes 
the same switch three days later, (Wed- 
nesday, 8 p.m. EST). Like Alice, CBS 
was having to run at top speed to stay in 
one place. 


PATHFINDER 











Books 


Forester’s Jungle 


Few writers have earned a more en- 
thusiastic following than C. S. Forester, 
creator of Captain Horatio Hornblower. 
He lets them down badly in The Sky and 
the Forest (Little, Brown; Boston: 
$2.75). It is the story of Loa, chief and 
god of an African village, of Loa’s cap- 
ture by Arab slave traders, of his escape, 
his long jungle trek home, and his rein- 
statement as lord of the tribe. 

The trouble with Loa is that he is 
never quite believable. He ‘is incapable 
of any but the most primitive thought; yet 
he converses carefully in a stilted kind of 
English: “How surprised they were when 
we stepped forward with our bows bent.” 
The action is generally too grim and too 
bloody to be pleasant escapism. The Book 
of the Month Club does its share of let- 
ting-down by making The Sky and the 
Forest its August selection. 


Plane Tale 


Nevil Shute is an exceptionally good 
aeronautical engineer and an exception- 
ally good writer and he combines his two 
professions with exceptionally happy re- 
sults. Such a result is No Highway (Mor- 
row, New York: $3), the story of an air- 
plane with tail trouble and a scientist 
with conscience trouble. 

The airplane is the British Reindeer, 
a (fictitious) luxury passenger ship. The 
scientist is Mr. Honey, an unprepossess- 
ing little widower with enough brain pow- 
er to launch—or unlaunch, as it turns out 
—1,000 Reindeers. 

He works at the government testing 
center for aircraft and comes up with the 
theory that the Reindeer’s tail will drop 
off when it has flown 1,440 hours. It will 
do this because of crystallization of the 
aluminum, a condition known as “fa- 
tigue.” Recause several dozen Reindeers 
are already complacently winging passen- 
gers across the Atlantic, this is a disturb- 
ing suggestion. 

Ready to Crash. From this fairly 
dull-sounding subject matter, Shute man- 
ages to construct a plot which will excite 
even readers who don’t know a propeller 
from a landing gear. Tensest scene comes 
when Mr. Honey starts across the Atlan- 
tic in one of the Reindeers, discovers to 
his horror that it is within a few hours— 
maybe even minutes—of the time when 
his calculations show that the plane will 
crash, 

First he tries to persuade the pilot to 
ground the plane. The pilot refuses. So 
when the ship comes down (still intact) 
for a brief stop in Ireland, Mr. Honey 
takes things into his own hands and 
wrecks its landing gear. 

This, of course, is shocking. Mr. 
Honey has acted without authority; his 
fatigue theory hasn’t been proved; the 
plane will cost thousands to repair; the 
other passengers are inconvenienced, 

The rest of the book is mainly con- 
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cerned with finding out whether Mr. 
Honey is (1) a maniac and a saboteur 
(as the airline contends) or (2) a hero 
who saved hundreds of lives. The reader, 
of course,*never has any real doubt; just 
the same he sits on the edge of his chair 
until the hero is vindicated. 

Whereby author Shute proves again 
what every novelist should know but too 
few do: that the plot and subject matter 
of a novel don’t really matter so much if 
the characters can be made to inhale, ex- 
hale and sweat in a realistic manner. 


First Hand History 


July 1, 1863, was a hot, sultry day in 
Gettysburg, Pa. Sallie Robbins Broadhead 
was baking bread. Thirteen-year-old Billy 
Bayly was picking raspberries. 

A few miles away Gen. Henry Heth 
of the Confederate Army was worried 
about shoes for his men. He decided to 
march them into Gettysburg and get them 
outfitted. But a mile and a half from 
town they met some Union cavalry. 

Thus began the battle of Gettysburg. 
Almost any casual student of history 
knows the outcome. Recently thousands 
more are finding out what it was like to 
be a weary, thirsty soldier caught up in 
that slaughter, how Sallie felt crouching 
in her cellar waiting for the cannon balls 
to stop whizzing past so she could go up- 
stairs and cook a meal. 

Self-Told Story. They are learning 
about it from Gettysburg, edited by Earl 
Schenck Miers and Richard A. Brown 
(Rutgers University Press, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J.: $3.50). The author’s method 
is to let Sallie and Billy, foot soldiers and 
generals speak for themselves in excerpts 
from diaries, letters home, and battle re- 
portss 

Some new facts 


One 


creep out: 


gathers, for instance, that the whole bat- 
tle was a terrible tactical error on the part 
of Gen. Lee. But mostly the book is im- 
portant for a new type of historical pres- 
entation which makes events of 1863 as 
fresh and exciting reading as this morn- 
ing’s newspaper. 





yo 
Nevil Shute. An exciting story about 
metal fatigue. (SEE: Plane Tale) 










LOW FACTORY PRICES 


on the Sensational.-NEW 1949 


MIDWEST RADIOS 


With Exclusive AASH-0MAF Volume and Band 
Indication, TELEVISION Audio Switch-Over, and 
NEW COLOR-RAY Tuning-— plus No-Drift FM 


FEATURING 
THIS 
POWERFUL 






CHASSIS 


Available Separately with Front Panel 


Attached Also Complete Radio-Phono 


this Beautiful 


SYMPHONY GRAND 
AM-FM RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 


F—am A magnificent musical instrument and a mas- 
= of cabinet design. Offers world-ranging 
radio rece and newest automatic Intermix 
a Record Changing Phonograph. Uses powerful 
Series 16 AM-FM Radio Chassis. Giant 14%” 
Panasonic Speaker; Tri-Magnadyne Coil Sys- 
tem; Built-In Lobp Antenna. Other luxurious 
console and table model cabinets with Series 
16, 12 and 8 Radio Chassis. 


Consoles like 











SEND FOR 


FREE 


CATALOG 


30 DAYS TRIAL .. . EASY TERMS 


FILL IN COUPON AND MAIL TODAY OR JUST 
SEND NAME AND ADDRESS ON I< POSTCARD 


Sees see eseeeseseaesaeeeasg 


2 “A MIDWEST RADIO & TELEVISION CorP. “SEAS | 
& Dept. 341, 909 Broadway, Cincinnati 2, Ohio }H 
' Please send me your new FREE 1949 Catalog. , 
H NAME aneaiiengaespaasiinnsiteiapemnemnnnsnesneencadingnstimediiatuninanenessssen H 
H  ] 
5 ADoness - ~— F 
4 7 
Hi s 










SOMETHING NEW AND SENSATIONAL IN 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


G : tin & Velour Designs 

MAKE | Show Rich New Satin and Velour Cards 
never before offered, Amazing Value! 
jets orders fast! Gorgeous ristmas 
Cards with Ee: 50 Lod up, Pays 3B 
to 100% profit, Jmprint t le 
others, 600 to $1, Samples on apereeet 


RO CO. 2801 Locust, Dept. 820-1, 


“Lands Sakes, 
Folks, this new 
FREE catalog’s 
as good as being 
right in Wig- 
gin’s big Coun- 


p> 


try Store! 


Yes, you'll get the thrill of your life when 
you bring back memories of the good old 
days with the quaint Wiggins Country 
Store catalog straight from the Pioneer 
Valley. Unique firkins and beanpots of 
old-fashioned candies—luscious bits you 
haven't tasted for years—handwoven lin- 
ens and authentic little knick-knacks— 
brass, copper and ironware pieces. See 
them, read about them and shop for them 
by mail from the Heart of Old New Eng- 
land. 

Send postcard for your FREE COPY 


14 Town Lane 


Northampton, Mass. 
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Maico 
HEAR RINGS 


Dress as you please, with ANY 
hair style; few will notice you 
wear a hearing aid. Clever 
new Maico Hear Rings con- 
ceal your receiver as a tiny, 
powerful hearing aid tucks 
comfortably away. Learn the 
secret today—mail this ad with 
your name and address to 
191 Maico Bldg., 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


PULVEX "i 


TWO KINDS 


WITH 5% DDT 
.. » for dogs. Kills fleas and 
lice quick. Keeps fleas off 5- 
7 days. Many home uses 


OR WITH ROTENONE 
. for cats, dogs. Quickly 
kills fleas, lice. Kills fleas 
when put on a single spot 
Pre-war formula ~ 

EITHER KIND: 25¢ & 50 





UNUSUAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


You may qualify for one of the 
profitable positions now open 
in either PATHFINDER’s or 
FARM JOURNAL ’s subscrip- 
You 
must have a car, but no experi- 


tion sales organization. 


ence is necessary and there is 
nothing for you to buy. If you 


are chosen, you will be given 


personal, individual training in 
selling in towns or to farmers. 
Your application will be given 
immediate consideration. W rite 
to: 


PATHFINDER 


Department KU-2, PATHFINDER Building, 
1323 “M” Street, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 





ing John Q. Public a crick in the neck 


Bypaths 


Fact Fable 


Once upon a time a boy named Bob 
left his home town for the city to go to 
college. Soon he became very lonesome 
for his hometown sweetheart, whom he 
planned to marry as soon as possible. So 
he wrote her a long love letter every day, 
and told her “my daily letter will have to 
take my place.” 


| About a year later the girl married 


the postman. 
Moral: Beware of substitutes. 
—Chal Herry 


7 . . 


The world’s three-ring circus is giv- 
: c 


trying to watch Moscow. Washington and 
Dick Tracy all at the same time. 
. . 7 


We wonder if they had an uncovered- 


| dish supper at that recent nudist conven 


tion? 
The ex-Gl’s 
O Promise Me. 


favorite song. still is 


. . — 
The Washington Monument has been 
upright for 100 years. Officeholders please 
| copy. 
a * ° 
Seems the only antidote for a fili- 
buster is a bloc-buster. 


Phenomenon 


Now here is a radio oddity, 
Which isn’t exactly news: 
Whenever a plug is inserted 
The audience blows a fuse. 
—Edward A. Lawrence 
. . . 

Seems Stalin has ordered all his UN 
diplomats’ kids back to Russia to school. 
Bad Marx over here? 

o . e 

An air lift pilot flying into Berlin 

must feel like a Clay pigeon. 





“Now 


watch the birdte—AND DON’T 
MOVE!” 


Activities Commit- 
Elizabeth 
“doubting 


The Un-American 
tee seemed to believe eX-Spy 
Bentley. At least she found no 
Thomas.” 

. . * 
W ashing- 


Popular summer sport in 
ton: “I Spy.” 


Quips 


There is only one place a_fellow- 
traveler is loathe to travel to: the Soviet 
Union.—“Argus” in Plain Talk. 

. e e 

The polls opened at 6 a. m. in St. 
Louis, but only at 7 in the county. What's 
all this talk about farmers getting up at 
the crack of dawn?—Str. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 

7 . se 

The New Deal bureaucracy seemed 
to have been divided into three parts: big 
shots, girl friends and Marxmen.—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

7. . e 

Thousands flock to old-time exhibits 
at Chicago’s railroad fair. Quite a nov- 
elty to the younger visitor is a locomotive 
that looks like a locomotive.—Salt Lake 
Tribune. 
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old radio 





here’s today’s newest... 





finest in battery-powered 
radios—from CROSLEY 





Now you can hear and enjoy distant stations 

get sharp tuning, clear reception, abun- 
dant power! These two Crosley battery- 
powered beauties are especially built for 
farm use, combine rugged performance with 
ever-popular walnut plastic, handsome 
lines Both offer powerful PM speakers, 
automatic volume control, continuous tone 
control, long-life battery packs, complete 
dial range from 535 to 1600 kilocycles. Mod- 
el g-1o1 (upper right) has 5 tubes, with 
tuned radio frequency stage. Model 9-117 
has 4 tubes, sturdy, dependability. So, if 
you're bothered by poor reception, Don't 
Get Cross . . . Get a Crosley!’ Choose from 26 
new, all-new radios and radio-phonographs 
at your Crosley dealer's! 


Shelvador* Refrigerators 
Frostmaster Home Freezers 
Ranges Radios 
Radio-Phonographs 

FM Television 

Short Wave 

Home of WLW, WLWT 


on its last legs? 


a 





CROSLEY 


Division— ZUCO Manufacturing Corporation, 


Cincinnati 25, Ohio 








Youngstown Kitchens of white-enameled steel fit all floor plans—old homes and new. 


A dream kitchen you can afford...and why 


Ir PAYS to look closely at values, as 
any sensible shopper knows. 


The thousands of people who own 
Youngstown Kitchens did just that. 


They investigated and found Youngs- 
town’s new idea in kitchens gave 
them a beautiful kitchen at a price 
they could easily afford. 


This new idea plus skillful workman- 
ship created a demand that made 
possible efficient mass production— 
and made Youngstown the unques- 
tioned kitchen leader. Standardized 





Here’s the 48” twin-bowl Kitchenaider—a kitchen 
wonder. Drain board is sliding-removable. Second 
bowl extra deep—full 11”. Swinging mixing-faucet; 
rinse spray; sliding shelf; cutlery drawer. Mullin- 
aider waste-disposer (extra) fits snugly under sink. 





Get This Exciting Booklet! 


| 
| 
| 20 pages featuring ae 
| beautiful Youngstown 
Kitchens in color. Full 
details of Youngstown 
| units and tips on ar- 
| ranging a new kitchen. 
Sn ’ . Enclose 10c in cash. 
eee Se 4 | No stamps, please. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





a ae ~ oe NAME 
=—o> | plan to build [1 
- ° ADDRESS 
Extra value when you include a new 1 plan to remodel [] 
Mullinaider waste-disposer in your new | want Free Home City 
kitchen. Scrape waste down drain — it Demonstration of 
whisks away in an instant. Sanitary! Mullinaider [) COUNTY 


Safe! Ask for free home demonstration. 


OUNMGs (0 
va 


SENO COUPON TODAY! 


Youngstown Kitchens 
" Mullins Manufacturing Corporation 
Dept. P-948, Warren, Ohio 
Please send me your Youngstown Kitchen booklet. 
1 enclose 10c in cash. 


Youngstown units—Kitchenaider cab- 
inet sinks, wall and base cabinets, 
and accessories—combine to fit any 
floor plan. And Youngstown Kitchens 
are easily financed through dealer or 
local bank. 

Take the first step to your new 
kitchen—whether you plan to build 
or modernize. See your Youngstown 
dealer or send the coupon for exciting 
kitchen ideas. 

MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 

WARREN, OHIO 
World’s Largest Makers of Steel Kitchens 


MUD hidehena 


BY MULLINS 
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